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SCRIBNERS’ NEW ILLUSTRATE BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. . 


4@, 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. “7% 





| | With 8 full pages and 14 
| | head and tail pieces by 
|| | Albert Herter, sll repro- 
| | duced in  photogravure, 
| | and witha cover design by 
the seme artist. 
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With 48 drawings, 27 of 
them being full pages, of 
characteristic London 
scenes, by the author. 


& 











Large 8vo, $6.00. 
* A truly luxurious edition.”—The Vation. 
“ A triumph of art in bookmaking “—Rochester Democrat 
“ rhe stately volu ne with its fair pages, its wide margins and fine paper, makes an ideal gift-book, and one that 
will be traasured.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
“A gift book for the holidays, in which a piece of real literature is really illustrated in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired."’—Brooklyn Life. 


LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Written and Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 
Large folio, 12x18 inches. $5.00. 


** Certainly no more acceptable souvenir for the holiday season could be devised Brooklys Prgd 

Joun Kenprick Banas says of Mr. Gibson io a review of this volume: “ We have perhaps among us one wl 
may confidently claim to be the Dickens of the pencil.” 

* It is as a record of the most highly cultivated and finished social group in the world that Mr. Gibson's ¢raw 


ings chiefly appeal to Americans, and as such they will be given flattering attention. Printed in faultless manner on 
smooth, heavv cream colored plate paper, and bound in parchment paper with a strikingly picturesque cover design 
Mr. Gibson's Londen is easily the noteworthy volume of the holiday season."’—Bostow Beacon 


SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD VIRGINIA. By Thomas Nelson Pag 





With 25 illustrations by 
the Misses Cowles. 














With full-page illustrations 
by Howard Pyle, repro- 
duced in photogravure, de- 
corative borders, illumi- 
nated title, and a striking 
cover éesign. 
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With 56 full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs. 


uw 





AUDUBON 





With about 30 illustra- 
tions, comprising 3 repro- 
ductions of hitherto un- 
published bird drasings, 
10 portraits of Audubon. 
etc. 











THE HI 


With about 400 illustra- 
tions from rare old engrav- 
ings, paintings, documents, 
and photographs. 











STORY OF OUR NAVY. 


d 
12mo, $1.50. 

Many of the lovable peculiarities and the individual social developments of ante bellum Virginia ! are been 
dwelt upon by Mr. Page in his stories, but the present solume contains his only careful and deta Yen ae miy of the 
condition that obtained before the ravages of war laid the country desolate Assisted by old photographs and 
daguerreotvpes, the Misses Cowles have produced a series of pictures which. while charmingty imagmative and 
artistic, help the reader greatly in obtaining a correct idea of the people and things described. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. By Henry van Dyke. 


8vo, $1.50. 
*‘No more exquisite prose poem has been written for many a day . The book is beautifully illus 
trated."’—Chicage Evening Post 
“No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped to tell what is rarely told—with thorough artistic accept 
ability—a Christmas story.’—GEORGE W. CABLE. 


“Full of virility and inspiration is the tale. . . . In four strong chapters, a-quiver with life and force. is 
told the tale of the way in which Winfried, the strong-souled servant of God, stayed a bloody Druidical offering to 
Thor by sacrifice of a mighty tree to the sweet spirit of the Christ child.’—Bostun Budget 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. 


By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. 


Square 8vo, $4.00. 

CONTENTS—The Historical Tradition Rooms in General —Walls—Doors—Windows -Fireplaces Ceilings 
and Floors—Entrance and Vestibute—Hali and Stairs the Drawing-Room, Boudoir and Morning-Room 
—Gala Rooms: Ball-Rooms, Saloon. [usic-Room, Gallery The Library, Smoking-Noom and Den 
The Dining-Room —-Bedrooms——-The School-Room and Nurseries Bricea-brac. 

The problems continually encountered in the effort to get the best effects, architectural as well as decorative 
are here met by suggestive descriptions and a series of fifty six photographic illustrations which show what the ar 
tistic taste of different periods has already devised. 


AND HIS JOURNALS. By Maria R. Audubon. 


In 2 volumes, 8vo, $7.50. 


The granddaughter of our greatest ornithologist has brought to light in these interesting volumes much new 
material about the famous naturalist. Thev contain a careful biography prepared from bis own writings, and cor 
recting and adding to the former accounts, the full text, being now for the first time published, of his well-known 
Journals of trips to Europe. Labrador, and the Missouri River, 1826-1843. and of the romantic Episodes” of life 
and travel in the West. The entire publication is therefore virtually new, and itis astonishing to see how incorrect 


and inadequate are all the former biographies and even the published portion of his writings. Now only have we 
“the living man in place of the death-mask."" Dr. Elliott Coues has copiously annotated the Journals in the light of 


the latest ornithological science 
By Joh n R. Spears. 
In 4 volumes. 8vo, ‘$8. 00. 


* On the whole the best history of the United States navy thus far published Army and Navy Journal 
* The first satisfactory history of the United States nary "—Phitadelphia Evening Bulle in 
‘To the fact that Mr. Spears tells his story in a wav to make one thrill with entnusiasm, to feel the dash and 
purpose of the men who fought on many seas for our nation, who were victorious in spite of the greatest difficulties, 
and also to the fact that the aathor knows whereof he is speaking with such fire, will be due the great success which 
is sure to await this work.""—Aoston Advertiser 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THURSDAY, DEC CEMBER o9, Ber. PRICE 10 CENTS. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page. 
$4. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
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Copy received until Tuesday, 5 Pp. M 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 10,000 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 


*,* Daihen of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
W illiam Street, Strapd, W. 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


Mt Oe SCHOUL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
iD DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
a for Girls —35th year will begin September 

23, 1897 rs H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HustTuky, associate Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMOND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ge ORD SCHOOL 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individual instruction Elementary classes. 
Non-sectarian. Jamus S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL — Prepares 
for Scientific School, Coilege, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knaep, 8.8. (4.1 T.) 


NATIONAL OFFICE, 2109 Penna. Ave. Washington, D.C. 

New Yor«K CIty, 126 and 128 East ‘7th Street. 
Uptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 

HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Founded by Mrs Jean- 

nette M. Thurber. Dr Antonin Dvorak Director. Ad- 
mission daily, For particulars, address SECRETARY. 


NEw Vork, Utica, 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday. Septem- 
bse 23,1897. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELIL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Students prepared for college. 





will reopen October 1. 





Virer1a, Old Churcn. 
UPILS RECEIVED FOR REMAIN- 
der of term for $125. Board, washing, English 
Course and Music. No extras of any kind. 
TuHos. P. DarRacoTtT, M.D. 
FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET’S FRENCH AND 
English Schoolfor Girle. Household French, with 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or Cher- 
bourg. Address Miss Ac.y, 50 Avenue de Jéna, 


A TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Establisbed in 1848 Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St., Phila, Pa. 


School of Drawing anu Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE SECOND TERM WILL OPEN JAN. 8, 1898. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in Ben oustomy and pers ive belly aod 

‘aa 





instructors: F. . Benson, E. C. 

Philip Hale De rawing and Painting) Wwil- 
liam Stone ( re & Design), E. wit Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross Perspective). Pupils 


are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 


tion, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manager. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, Genera! Mor., Franklin Sq., Boston 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston. 1242 12th St., Washington. 
70 Fifth ave., New York. 414Ce nt Bdg, Minneapolis 
878 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 730 Cooper Bag. Denver 
25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los } Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC r; 
24 State St.. Albany, N. Y —Provides sc hoows of 
all grad+s with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in seeatpemneasied postions. hecsnnesn P FRENCH, aanager. 


r,OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLaRK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oidest and best om in the U.S, 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St, N. ¥. 


Teachers, etc. 
HD. —SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE IN- 


structor (fifth year in charge) seeks for next 
September a responsible post in a Department of Ro- 
mance Languages She is proficient in French, Pro- 
ve’ cal. Italian, and Spanish Philology and L'terature, 
having studied in American and European Universities. 
Address EcoLe DES HAvUTKS ETUDES, care Nation, 


[ TRGINIA,— Home life in the country 

can b? found ata private residence in the foot- 
Air pure and delicious, Cli- 
Modern im- 


hills of the Blue Ridge. 

mate moderate Site high ard healthy. 

provements. House open all the year. 
Mrs. Wa. L. RANDOLPH. Charlottesville, Va 


A Ya THE Foor OF MONTICELLO, 
on the C. and Ohfo Railroad, first class boerd can 
be procured On moderate terms. House, rooms, and 


geounds large and comfortable. Apply to 
Miss CAROLINA R. RANDOLPH, 


Shadwell Albemarte Co., V irginia. 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


TO SEE THE 


HOw anb PLACE IT. Point 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 


A ook of forty pages which teaches punctuating 
rapidly by example. Many people who have stu- 
died English, Latin, and Greek Grammar are very 
careless and slovenly punctuators. This book is 
indispensable to all writers. Memorizing rules and 
exceptions wastes time and they are soon forgotten, 
By mail 20 cents. 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St.,N.Y 


WANTED. 
FOR WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


a college-bred man who is a student of history, 
particularly American history, and is thoroughly 
competent to lecture upon that subject to adult 


audiences. The position to be filled is an agree- 
able one. with opportunities for study. Salary 
about that of a college teacher. Address P, O, 
Box 2090, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa., stating 


qualifications, experience, and age. 











Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange to 

and make Cable Transfers of money on 

f Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

0 make col'ections and issue Commercial 

C dit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
re * parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





Cortina Method joi .ciectuay) 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 





SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, Originators of the 
sRenegraye in teaching languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 





CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 

B. M. MUSE, M.A., Principal, Gornwall, N. Y. 





A CR UISE to the Medite rrancan by North 
German Lloyd 8S §, “Alter,” Feb. 5, 1898, visiting 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Grenada, sidemben. alge ria, Malta, 
Cairo, Jerusalem Seyrouth, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome. ONLY $550. ALL SHORE EXCUR- 
SIONS, Hotels —_ ete., included. F.C. CLARK, 111 
Broadway, N. 


WINTER RESORT. 


Hobkirk Inn, (Est. 1882.) Cainden, 8S. C. Home- 
like, Excellent Cooking. Courteous alo Moderate 
niga Golf. Saddle Horses. Wheeling. Circu- 
lars. F.W. ELDREDGE, Prop. 


KIN -INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East —_ Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogu 
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BRENTANO’: Ss. 


LOVE LETTERS 


Cove-Cetters of Great Men 


PRINGESSES IN LOVE 


A Companion Volume to Love in Letters 


Edited by H. P. Du Bois 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT 


BRENTANO’S 
“Price, $4.50 each 31 Union ~~ 


POCKET | 
BuegTOM's oS 
BY R. F, FOSTER 


CINCH 


DICE AND FIFTY 
DOMINOES CENTS 


POKER 


GHESS EACH 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Brentano's 


5! Union Sa 


A DIVIDED HEART 


AND OTHER STORIES BY 





PAUL HEYSE 


AN EXCELLENT TRANSLATION OF THIS RENOWNED 


AUTHOR'S WORK. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT 


Price, $1.00 each BR EN TA NC VS 


31 ion Sq 
- THE e T 
LEADING | IF Fas VOLK 
HOLIDAY 
BOOK BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL 
TWO VOLUMES, RICHLY ILLUSTR ATED 
BY BRENNEMAN 
WITH SPECIALLY DESIGNED COVERS 


‘At All Booksellers and at 


PRICE $5:% Brentanc’s 


— 31 Union Square 


HAVE YOU READ 


LETTERS To 
an UNKNOWN? | 


By PROSPER MERIMEE 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Squre, N. Y, 
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|The Open Court Publishing Company. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS 


is PauL Carus, Editor of the Open Court Large 22mo. Pages SUL. Price, cloth, #2 
KARMA: A Story of Early Buddhism. 


Third Oriental Art Edi- By Paun Canvs Delicate Colored Htus- 
tion. FlexiMe Crepe Says Count Tolstol, who translated the st*ry Into irations by Fameus 


Pa a Rassian, snd hence in its retransiations into French “ 
pe led in German, and English passed for its author Japanese Art 


“IT deeply regret not orly that such a falsehood ists, 

“Simply a gem.’’—P. ea was allowed to pass unchallenged, but also the fact 

hyter ta A; Reformed that it was a falsehood, for 1 should he very happy chid and elegant” 
aeview. were { the author cf thia tote it is oneof the Rook and News Dh ater 

“4 thing of rare beau best products of ratural wisdom, and ought to be 
tv."—Boston Daily Adver- bequeathed to all mankind." Most fascinating book 
tiver ni a s of the year Phe Chicue 

, EPC A Unique and —— Present. dowel 
cally unique publication Third Fattion Pri 5 " “ The drawings are very 
of the season.’’—Journai ° chorming. and wil repay 
a ~€8 < in Dec 

nd P. «ss Entirely head lose study Tre Dial 


NIRVANA. A Companion Story to ‘* Karma.”” By Pau Carcs Illustrated by 
Japanese artists, on crepe paper. 10 illustrations printed in delicate water colors, $1.00 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR ERNST MACH. 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSA- THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. Cxvr 








TIONS. By Ernst Macn, Professor of the CAL AND Hustoricat. By Prof. ERwst 
Histery aod Theory of Inductive Science tn Macw. Cuts, 2) Pages, 34. Half Mo 
the University of Vienna. Pages, xi., 20%. roceo, £2.50 
Cuts, 37. Clotb, $1.25. “A remarkable work.” — Nature 
Likeeverything he writes, a work o° genius.” A masterly book ". Dugineering News 
| ~P.of. W. James, of Harvard. “Asahistory of mechanics, the work ts admirable.” 
“There ia no work known to the writer which tn Its ! Nattos 
general scientific bearing ia mure like'y torepay richly * The book as a whole fe unique and a valuable addi 
thor. ugh study. Weare ail inte rested lo nature In ons tion to any library of science or phitasopthy ire 
way or another, and our interests can only De betght D. W. Herta S tener 
ened ana clarified by Mach’s wonderfully ortgioal and Seta forth the elements of the subject with a clear 
wholesome bovk "— Prof. J. F. Trevor in ihe Journal | ness juchtity, and force unknown iu the mathematical 
of Physical Chemistry. i text-books.”"—Oanadian Mining and Beg Reriewe 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
By Ernst Maca, Professor in the University of Vienna 
Second Edition. Revised and greatly eularged. Svo, Pages, S82. Cuts, 0. Price, $1.00 net 


7 


* Has tecarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.” —-B ston Travetier 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE DARWINIAN THEORY ASD A Discussion OF Post-DARWINIAN QuES 
TIONS. By the late GEORGE JOHN Romanes, M A., LL.D, F.RS., Honorary Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Part Il. Post-Darwinian Q-estions. Isolation and Physiological Selection. Pages, 181 
Svo. Price, $1.00. With Portrait of Mr. G. T. Gulick 
“The best single volume [Part I.] on the general subject that has appeared since Darwin's time imerican 


Naturasist. 
ON ORTHOGENESIS (DEFINITE EVOLUTION), 
Or the Impotence of Darwinian Selection in the Formation of Species. 
By Tu. Ermer, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Tibingen. Pages, cirea @). Ilus- 
trations of Butterflies. Un Preparation.) Price paper, 25 cents, 

Send stamp for our descriptive Biological Circular, contaiming a resume of all the work 
done in Biology by The Monist and The Open Court, t wether with the portraits of eminent 
Biologists. 

In preparation: A Series of Portraits of the World's Great Philosophers, Psych 
gists, Biologists, Mathematicians, Printed on Japanese and lithograph paper by photo- 
gravure process. With tint and plate-mark, size [1x14 in. suitable for framing 

Send for prospectus and sample portraits, mailed free 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


A collection of standard works of Tbe Open Court Press, issued bi-monthly. Yearly, 


$1.50; single numbers, 15, 25, 35, and 50 cents (Ai, Is. Gd, 2s.. 2s. 6d), according to circum- 
stances. Tbe books are priated on good paper, from large ty px 

The Religion of Science Library, by its extraordinarily reasonable price, will bring a 
large pumber of important books within the reach of all readers. The following have al- 
ready appeared in the series: 





1. THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Patt Carus. 15. PRIMER OF PHILOSOPAY. Ry Pari Carus. 25 
25 cents (is 6d ents (1s 6d 
2. THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE 18. ON MEMORY, ard THE SPE_LIFIC ENERGIES OF 
SCLENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mriser. 25 THE NERVOUS SYSTEM By Pror. EWaLp 
cents 1s. 6d HERING lSeents «4d 
8 THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE & LAN 17. THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN By R 
GUAGE. By F. Max MULLER 15 cents (Is 64 ARBRE Z5 cents (1s. 6d.) 
| 4 THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Tu Rumor 1S. AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By G. 
| 25 cents (1s. 6d.) J Romanes. 35 centa. * 
5. —~ agg ag po yt OF ATTENTION By TH 18. ON « ERMINAI SELECTI N. By Avavet Weis 
ts éd wany ¥ er . 
6 THE PSYCHIC LIFE O F — RO-ORGANISWS. Ry 20. LOVERS TARER rR SAND YEARS AGO. By T. 
ALFRED Binet. 25 cent s. Od A. rx. 1 eta (ad). 
. THE NATURE OF THE STATE By Part Carrs 21. POPULAR S 1ENTI FIC LECTURES By ERNst 
15 cents (dt Maca i cents (28 
8. ON ~~ CONSCIOUSNESS. By ALFRED BINeT 22. ANCIENT INDIA ITS LANGUAGE AND RELI 
"1B : ONS By “ror H. OLpENBERG. 25e (is. 64 ). 
,. * No ental PROBLEMS, By Pati Carts THE PROPHETS OF Ral L. ty Pror. C. H, 
373. S@e (Qa, 6d CORSILI. 25 cents (is. 6d.) 
10. rik DISE asks * THE Wl Ry Ta. Risor 25 | 24. HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. By Dra. Paci Carvs. 35 
nfs (is ente Ys 
1. THE ORIGIN “ OF LANGCUAGF, aed TAE LOGOS 25. Ti +HTS N RELIGION By G J. RomMaNEs 
RO<Y. Ry Lropwite Nowe? 1S cents be h0 cents ‘ i 
12 THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGI AND. By 26 at pet PHILOSY PHY OF ANCIENT INDIA, By R 
Gen M.M. TreMBrie. 25 cents (is. ' f Scenta (1 6d : 
13. WAEFELBARROW ON THEI SBOR QI Est N. 35 27 MAR rl IN LI THER, #y Gustav Freytag. 25 cents 


cents (2s 


14. THE GOSPRL OF BUDDHA. By Pati Carus 35 28. EN 31 ISH SECULARISM. Georamw Jacor Hor 
- 
ents (2s). : 


he Open Court Publishing Company, 


324 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 
| LONDON: Keoan Paun, [renca, TRUBNER & Co, 
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DARIEL 








LORNA 


great as ever, 


cept short sketches. 


year. 
The Boston Globe says: 

Nowhere in the book is there an irksome 
line. Like ‘‘Lorna Doone,” it is worth 
reading many times over, and the older it 
gets the more popular itis likely to become. 
The story is tremulous with human emo- 
tions, described as only a master can por- 
tray them. 


The Chicago Tribune says: 

The hand of the master is visible on every 
page. 

As in ‘Lorna Doone,” so in ‘Dariel,” 
the author’s strength is chiefly in the fine 
character drawing and in the rich literary 
flavor. There is much precious amber in 
the story, and a wealth of clear, kindly, 
philosophic knowledge of life and charac- 
ter. Every page must be read and savored 
for itself. Every line shows a compression 
and a polish that make it glitter and flash a 
new light from a new facet every time the 
mind turns it over. Mr. Blackmore is one 
of the chosen few. 

The charm of the story is in the way it is 
told. ‘‘Dariel” is one of those perennial 
literary feasts that must be tasted and sip- 
ped and returned to again and again. 





“Perhaps the novel of greatest charm that the year 
has given us.” 


A Romance of Surrey. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of 


DOONE. 


With many full-page Illustrations by Chris. Hammond. 


Price, Cloth, $1.75. 
_ 


This new long romance by the author of ‘“ Lorna Doone” 
has attracted a vast amount of public attention. 
‘‘ Lorna” has not as yet been surpassed by any of Mr. Black- 
more’s other stories, this remarkable novelist is still in the 
full vigor of his days, and the possibilities of his work are as 
It is now three years since “ Perlycross” was 
published, and Mr. Blackmore has written nothing since ex- 
‘“Dariel” is perhaps as strong a book 
as anything he has given us. Indeed, in the opinion of most 
of the judges, it will rank as high as any of the books of the 


J 


Although 


The Herald says: 
It is a relief after the surfeit of novels to 
turn toa real story with heart, life, and 
movement, 


The Springfield Republican says : 

Probably few writers take less thought 
for their style, and yet he is among the 
classics of English prose, writing with a 
flowing, rhythmical movement, which at 
times drops into verse so unobtrusively that 
no one thinks of finding fault with it. It 
would be interesting to trace the influence 
of Blackmore on modern English prose 
style, but there is much of his manner 
which remains incommunicable. 


The Washington Times says : 
There is no occasion for Blackmore's 
warmest admirers to feel disappointment 
in ‘‘Dariel.” It is full of surprise and satis- 
faction, action and repose, monochrome and 
contrast. 


The Chicago Post says : 
Full of the old charm and the old humor. 
The lovers of his work will find their favor- 
jte himself again in this novel. 








THE ABOVE WORK IS PUBLISHED BY 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


5TH AVENUE AND 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 











T. ¥. CROWELL & CO.’S 


Selected New Books. 


The Ring and the Book. 


By Rosert BrowninG. From the author’s revised 
text, edited, with Biographical and Critical 
Notes and Introduction, by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. editors of ‘* Poet-Lore.”’ 
8vo, portrait and 16 illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00; Holiday Binding, gilt top, boxed, 
$2.50. ; 

**Cannot fail to be of interest and profit to all 
lovers of Browning.’’—Nashville American. 


The Evolution of France Under the 
Third Republic. 

By Baron PIERRE DE CouBERTIN. Translated from 
the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. Authorized 
Edition, with special preface and additions. In- 
troduction by Albert Shaw. 8vo, 16 portraits, 
index. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

“Deals in a more satisfactory way than anything 


else we have ever seen with the political and con- 
stitutional history of France.’’—Review of Reviews. 


The Divine Comedy and the New 
Life of Dante Alighieri. 

Cary’s Translation. Edited by Oscar Kvuuns, Pro 
fessor in Wesleyan University. 8vo, 17 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“A thoroughly equipped edition for popular use.”’ 

— Boston Beacon. 


The Coming People. 

By CHARLES F. Doug, author of ‘‘ The Golden Rule 
in Business,’ ‘‘The American Citizen,’ ete. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 

“Straightforward, logical, and manly. .. . Read 
the book. It is as sinewy in logic as it is inspiring 
in cheer and hope.”’— Boston Herald. 


Men I Have Known. 

By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Illustrated with numerous fac- 
simile letters and portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

“A most enjoyable voluine. ... Delightful in 
every way.”’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, upon receipt of price. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston. 


A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers. 


Sunlight and Shadow. 


Edited by W.I. LincoLn Abas. Illustrated 
by more than 100 exquisite Half-Tones from 
Original Photographs from Nature. 4to, 
cloth, decorated, full gilt, in a box, $2 50. 
The Season’s most useful and beautiful book to 

aid amateur photographers in making more artis- 

tic pictures. 

“If you have a young friend who is interested 
in amateur photography, you ye depend upon it 
that among all the books of this holiday season 
there will not be many, if there will be one, the 
receipt of which would fratity him more at Christ- 
inas time.’’—[Literary World. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
A JESUIT MISSION. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By M. BoUCHTER SANFORD. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

A charming story of love, adventure, and 
devotion to lofty ideals of life and conduct. 
The scene is laid for the most part in the Ca- 
nadian wilderness at Fort Saint-Marie, the 
central station of the Missions to the Huron 
Indians in the seventeenth century. 

“One of the purest and strongest pieces of his- 


torical romance that have yet been produced from 
the French mission materials.”—[Cb cago Tribune. 





Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York, 
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AUBREY 


In one vol. With Portrait. 8vo. $4.00. 


Chicago Times-Herald: 


“Form a most important dignified, and interesting commentary on litera 
ture and theology in England and Ireland during the present century.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


DE VERE 


Jamea MacArthur in The Boobman: 

“ Immensely readable for its story of incidenta, its pictures of celebrated 
places, and for ita well-known portraits of eminent men of whom the world 
never tires of heariag, Aubrey de Vere’s ‘ Recollections’ merits a wide recogni 
tion. Few books of reminiscences have been published for some time which 
equal this one in value and interest.” 





A new revised and cheaper edition of the famous work: 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Satin Pasha. 
Translated and edited by Colonel Wrnaars, C.B., Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Department, Egyptian Army. Illustrated. $2.00. 


New York Tribune: “The book has been shortened to some extent for this 
new form, theauthor having excised some of the purely historical passages, 
but it has lost nothing of its charms through the operation. [t remains one 
of the most thrilling and absorbing narratives of adventure in Egypt, and it ls 
good to have it published at an acceasibie price.” 





A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Beataa Coven. In one volume, Svo, $3.50. 








STYLE. By Watrer Rateian, Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool; author of “Robert Louis Stevenson."’ One 
volume. Crown 8vo. Price $1.50. 


Boston Transcript: ‘A pure, critical pleasure; every word in this book is pre 


cious. 





THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Co_eripeg, author of 
“The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’ etc. One volume. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“This 1s one of the most remarkable stories that we have read for many a 
day. itis very largely a history of the last years of Gustavus III. of Sweden, 
that strange, heroic, and pathetic figure which, touched perhaps with madness. 
with melancholy, and with genius, ev-nin the days of the French Revolution 
flamed like a meteor in the Northern world. Into the framework;of this histori- 
cal tragedy is woven a singularly fine romance, told with an interest that never 
ceases and with a delicacy of sentiment which only great art knows.”—The 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. (2d Edition.) By H. G. Wetts, author of 

‘*The Time Machine,”’ ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

From the November Bookman : “ One of the shrewdest literary men in Lon- 
don prophesies that it will be the book of the season.” 

Clement K. Shorter, in the Lordon Bookman: “I have not been so fascinated 
sf by a new book for many a day.” 


ASR I Pi a GR ie tat TS 5 





MORE BEASTS (For Worse Children) By H. B. and BT. B, au 
thors of * The Bad Child's Book of Beasts.’' Lilustrated quarto. $1 & 


The Svectator: “Mr. Bellock and Lord Basil Blackwood the secret is, we 
understand, an open one—have discovered a new continent in the world of 
nonsense. Their second book, which sings and illustrates this New World, ts to 
the tull as original and delightful as toe first. The animals are as acious, 
and the human beings as bilandly self satisfied and stupid, asin ‘The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts." 





A new book bu the author of “Stephen Remarz.”’ 
PAUL MERCER. By Hon. Rev. James Appertry, author of “Ste 
phen Remarx." Probable price, $1.3 


Church Times: “Father Adderley’s new book exhibits all the artless ain 
cerity, the humor, the hopeful idealiam which gave to ‘Stephen Remarx’ Its 
interest and charm." 





: AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. (24 Edition) By Grant ALLEN, 
4 author of ‘A Woman Who Did,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

: From the Pittsburgh Leader: “ A book which has the running interest of the 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ stories.’’ 


: From the Detroit Free Press; “ There are wit, humor, and ingenuity in this 
5 pone A and it runs along with an irresistible dash and spirit to the inevitable 
nale.” 


JOB HILDRED: Artist and Carpenter. py muses FF Pivsens. 
author of “Jenny's Case,"’ ‘No Place for Repentance,” etc. lamo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Phila. Public Ledger: “The story is told with such simplicity and directness, 
such freedom from hysterical or fine writing, that in spite of its sadness it con 





veys a sense of tonic, of wholesome life, of hope and notof Diank despair The 
pathos of the story and its unstudied charm will be felt by all readers” 





Large 12mo, cloth, 360 pp. Price, $2.00. 


NOW READY: 
ROWING. By R. C. Lenmany. With chapters by Guy Nichalls and C. 


M. Pitman. Withnearly forty full-page iustrations from photographs 





EDWARD ARNOLD > - PUBLISHER 





70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








The Venetian Painters 


of the Renaissance. By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘Central 

Italian Painters,” ‘‘ Florentine Painters,” etc. 

New Edition, printed in very large type from entirely new electrotype 
lates, with 24 photogravure reproductions of famous paintings by Messina, 
Vecchio, Bissolo, Titian, Bellini, Piombo, ete. Large 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 

“ Mr. Berenson’s works on art have made a remarkable impression on thinkin 


people. . . . Itisasympathetic examination into the history and true nature o 
Venetian painting.’’—MR. RUSSELL STURGIS, 


cae esi BEE 


Historic New York 


The Half Moon Series of Papers on Historic New York. Edited 
by Maup W. Goopwin, ALIcE C. Royce, and Ruta PuTNaM. 
With 29 illustrations and maps. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


scribes the features peculiar to the lifein the olden time In New Amsterdam and 
early New York. 


scbithgliSeiditnbaiess 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. Second Edition. With 
86 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


‘A notable book dealing with early American days. 


attractive treatment of themes absorbingiy interesting in themselves. . . . The 


Camping in the Canadian Rockies 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky 


gravuresand many illustrations in the text, from photographs by 








Mountains. By WaALTerR D. WILCox. With 25 full-page photo- | 


Attractive Holiday Books 


Astoria 


Or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


Svo, cloth extra, gilt tops, $) 00; three quarters levant, $12.00. 


A Note-Book in Northern Spain 


By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. With 28 photogravure [illustrations from 
original desigus by eminent artists, and each surrounded with a 
colored decorative border. Jacoma Edition. Two vols., large 


By ARCHER M. Huntinetron. With over 100 illustrations. Large 


Svo, gilt top, $3.50. 


In this volume the author describes a trip through the provinces of Gali 


| cia. to Astorga Oviedo, Yuste. and many other places of historic interest. 
brief sketch of the rise and development of the bull-ring is also given 


The work presents authentic accounts of localities of special interest and de" | 


Islands of the Southern Seas 


top, $2.25. 


A 


By MicHarL Myrrs SHOEMAKER. With 80 illustrations. Svo, gilt 


This volume describes a journey amongst strange lands and peoples in the 


| Southern Seas and in New Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia 


The Winning of the West 


The name of the | 
author ts a guarantee not only of the greatest possibie accuracy as to facts, but of | 


book ts of rare elegance in paper, typography, and binding.’’— Rochester Democrat, | 


P; THropore RoosEveLt, author of ‘‘ American Ideals,” ‘‘ Naval 


War of 1812." ete. 4vols. 8vo. Each $2.50. 
Vol. L—From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1760-1776. 
Vol. l.—Prom the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1776-1783. 


issued by eur Retail Depariment. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Vol. 11.—The Founding of the Trans-Alieghany Commonwealths, 1754 


the author. Second Edition. Withmap. Large 8vo, gilt top, |  '79% 
: $4.00. , Vol. [V.—Louisiana and the Northwest, 1791-1807. 
r. *.* Send for Holiday Number of our ‘* Notes on Ne » Books,” and with two New Catalogues of 140 pages of ‘‘Rare and Choice Books,”’ 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Tuscan Songs. 


Collected, Translated, and illustrated by 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, With 108 suparb, 
higbly artistic, full page desizgus. Large 
quarto. $25.00, net. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 numbered 
copies, each with Miss Alexander’s auto 
graph and artist’s proof illustrations, Large 
quarto, $100.00 net. 

One of the most important and attractive publi- 
eations since Vedder's great illustrated edition of 

The Rubdéiyaét of Omar Khayyam appeared. 


The Critical Period of Ame- | 


‘ x . 
vican Fiistory, 7783-1789. 
By JoHN Fiske Jllustrated E:tition. With 
about 170 L[ilustrations, comprising Por- 
traits, Maps, Facsimles, Contemporary 
Views, Prints. and other Historical Mate 
rials. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or half 

polished morocco, $6.25. 
This volume is illustrated in the same style as the 
American Revolution’ published last year. 


Walden. 


By Henry D. THorEav. Holiday Edition 
A very interesting edition of Thoreau's most 
characteristic book, with an Introduction 
by Braprorp TORREY, and 30 tull-page 
photogravure Illustrations, including Wal- 
den Views, Concord Views, Portraits, etc. 
2 vols., 12mo, $5 00. 


Old Virginia and Fer 
Neighbours. 


By Joun Fiske. 2 vols., crown &vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

These volumes cover the settlement and growth 
of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
nearly to the Revolution It is a most interesting 
story, and has never before been told with the 
critical insight, the philosophic grasp, and the dis- 
tinct literary charm witb which it is here told by 
Mr Fiske. 


The Ruins and F-xcavations 
of Ancient Rome. 


By Ropotro LANCIANI, author of “ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
** Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc. With 
numerous Ililustrations and 17 maps and 
plans. Crown 8vo, $4.00 
A book of remarkable value and interest, espe- 

cially to students and travellers. 


Nature's Diary. 


Compiled by Francis H ALLEN. With eight 
full page illustrations, $1 25 
Thisisa new and delightful kind of year-book. 
It comprises quotable sentences for every day in 
the year from the writings of Thorsau, Burroughs, 
‘Torrey, Emerson, Whittier, and many others. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
‘Lyrics for a Lute,” ete, Holiday Hdition. 
A beautiful book of very charming poems 
for children, with 16 exquisite Lllustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The Young Mountaineers 


Short Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- | 
pock (Mary N. Murfree). With [lustra 


| The Story of Fesus Christ. 
| 

| By ExvizaBetTH Stuart PHELps, author of 
| °** A Singutar Life,” ete. With 24 beautiful 
| illustrations selected from the best work of 
| modern masters. Ninth Thousand. Crown 
| Svo, $2.00. 

“ The progress of the oy | from opening to climax 
} is like the flow of a strong, increasing stream. Instead 
| of merely rewriting a familiar narrative in new 
i So. Mrs Ward has enabled the read-r to enter 
| n an unusual degree into the spiritof the Lord him- 
self, to live nis human life again with him. The im- 
pression of the boly aud beauti ul life, sosympathet- 


cally portrayed, is powerful ind: ed "—The Curgrega- 
tionalis’. 


Aldrich's Works. 


Complete Poetical and Prosa Works of THoMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH New Riverside Edition, 
thorougbly revised by the author. (Sold 
only tn sets.) Poems in 2 vols., 12m0, with 
portraits, $3800; Prose Works in 6 vols., 
12mo, with another portrait, #9.00. Com- 
plete Works, 8 vols., 12mo, $12 00. 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 
$32.00 a set, net. 


This is an entirely new and complete edition of 
of Mr. Aldrich’s admirable Poems, Novels, Short 
Stories, aud iravel Sketches. All have been care- 
fully revised, and the edition presents these de- 
lightful writings in unusually attractive form. 


Life and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


A biography of very great attraction, and 
well worthy of its illustrious subject, by 
Mrs JAMES T. FIELDS, author of ‘*Authors 
and Friends.’’ Witha portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


A book of very uncommon personal and lite- 
rary interest, by bis daugbter, Rose Haw. 
THORNE LATHROP. With anew portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 00 


Cambridge Burns. 


The Complete Poetical Works of ROBERT 
BukNS. Uniform with the Cambridge Edi 
tiotls of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Low- 
ell, and Browning. With a Biographical 
and Critical Essay, Notes and Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, Glossary, etc. With 
a fiue portrait of Burns and an engraved 
title-page containing a view of Burns's 
home. &vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Evangeline. 

By HEXRY W. LONGFELLOW. New Holiday 
Edition. A beautiful book, with an latro- 
duction by Miss ALICE M, LONGFELLOW. 
und 10 fine full-page Lllustrations, and 12 
bead and tail pieces, in Color, by pupus of 
Howarpbd PYLE 8vo, bandsomely bound, 
$2 50 


Gondola Days. 


A charming book on Venice and its attrac- 
tions, by F. HopKINSON SMITH. author of 
** Tom Grogan.” ** Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,” ete. With illustrations by the au 
thor. Sixth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


7 * 
Being a Boy. 
By CHARLES DcDLEY WARNER. With an In- 
troduction and 382 full page ILlustrations 





tions. 12mo, $1 50. 


Stories of adventure in the mountains of East 
Tennessee. They all have boys for heroes, and are | 
told in a highly dramatic manner, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLER 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN 


from photograpbs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
12 n0, gilt top, 32 00. 
Mr. Warner’s charming book is supplemented 


| with capital pictures of rural boy life. 


5S, OR SENT POSTPAID BY 


& COMPANY, 


Capt.Mahan’s New Book 


¥UST READY 
The Interest of America in 
Sea Power, Present 
and Future. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, author of ‘* The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History,” 
‘The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire.” *‘ The Life 
of Nelson,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 

Captain Mahan’s new volume is a compilation of 
timely and important papers contributed by the dis- 
tinguisned author dur.ng the past three years to the 
principal American magazines It will inciude the 
following articles: “ The United States Looking Out- 
ward;” * Hawaii and Our Sea Power;” * The Isthmus 
and Our Sea Power;” * Anglo-American Ailiance;” 
“The Future in Relation to American Naval Power;” 
“ Preparedness for Naval War;” *A Twevtieth Cen- 
turv Outlvok;” and “ Strategic Features of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea.” 


Mahan’s Life of Nelson 
One of the Great Biographies of the 
World 


The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the 
Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain 
A. T. Manan, D.C.L, LL.D., United 
States Navy. Illustrated with 19 portraits 
and plates and 21 maps and battle plans. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8 00. 

UNIFORM WITH “ THE LIFE OF NELSON.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON 
HISLORY;; 1660-1783 With 25 charts and 
plans. 8ve. Clotb, $4 00, 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EM. 
PIRE. With 13 maps and battle plans. 2 
vols. S8vo, cloth, $6.00, 


¥UST READY 
Citizenship and Salvation 


Oc Greek and Jew. A Study in the Philoso- 
phy of History. By ALFRED H. LLoyp, 
Ph D. (Harvard) Assistant Professor of 
Philosopby in the University of Michigan. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift. 
Immortal Hymns 


AND THEIR STORY. 


The Narrative of the Conception and 
Striking Experiences of Blessing 
attending the use of some of 


The World’s Greatest Hymns. 


By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


With Portraits and Ilustrations by Norval 
Jordan. Printed in black, brown, and green. 
One volume, 8vo, of 313 pages, bandsomely 
bound ia cloth, with designs in gold on side 
and back. Published at $3.00, 


Just Published by 


The Burrows Brothers Company, 





4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 


New volume; just published— 


Sacred Books of the East 


Translated by various Oriental scholars and edited by F. 


MULLER. 
Vout. XLVII. 
WEstT. 
Part V. 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


—Pantavi TExts. 


New edition 


-MARVELS OF ZOROASTRIANISM. 
-just published 


New 


A Short History of French Literature 


By GEorGE SALISBURY, 
tion on the N 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Ecclesiasticus XXXIX. 15 


Translated from the original 
A. E. Cownry, M. A., and Ap. 
tors of the Hebrew Text. 


1G6mo, paper covers, 60 cents. 


to XLIX. 


Hebrew and 
parallei colums with the English Revised Version of 1895. 
NEUBAUER, 
With a facsimile. 


M. A, 


Fifth Edition revised (with the see- 
‘ineteenth Century greatly enlarged), 


arranged ip 


the edi 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon 


Edited with Introduction and 
Henry Brinees, Fellow of 
Sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 


Analytical T 


8vo, cloth, 2 vols., beveled boards, $8.00. 


For SALE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN BRANCH, QI 


Thomas Kilby Smit 


Brevet Major-General United States Volun 
teers 1820 1887, by his son WALTER GEORGE 
SMiTH. With portraits. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


General Smith entered the service in Sep- 
tember, 1861, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
54th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. After some 
months spent in recruiting and discipliniog 
his regiment at Camp Dennison, Ohio, he re- 
ported to General Sherman at Paducah, Ky., 
and from that time until the summer of 1564 
was in constant and active service. Absent 
upon sick leave uutil the autumn of 184, be 
returned to his duties and rounded out bis 
military career in the command of the Post 
and District of Mobile in the summer of 1865, 
subsequently receiving the rank of Brevet 
Major-General. After the close of the war he 
was Consul of the United States at Panama. 


G.P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents 





BY A 


able, by JoHn 
the Royal College of Physicians, 


LL BOOKSELLERS. 


Max 


Translated by E. W. 


By 


Publications 


Now ready—Third Edition Revised 


The Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
Part I—Parliament 


By Sir Wiitiam R. Anson, Bart., D. C. L. The author has 
endeavored to make this edition clearer and more accurate 
than its predecessors, and has somewhat enlarged the chapters 
on the House of Lords and on Parliamentary Procedure. 
8vo, cloth, 83.25, 
Just published -The Miniature Oxford Horace 


The Complete Works of Horace 


Edited by Tur Very Rev. E. C. Wicknam, D. D., Dean of 

Lincoln. (a) On Writing Paper, for MS. Notes, paper boards, 

price 9%. (b) On Oxford India Paper, roan, price 81.25. 
Just published— 


First Steps in Anglo-Saxon 


By Henry Sweet, M. A., Ph. D., LL. D. 
l6mo, paper boards, T5e. 


Sources for Greek History Between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian Wars 


Collected and arranged by G. F. Hinz, M. A., of the Bri 





AND 93 Firtu 


tish Museum. S8vo, cloth, 82.60. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
PRESS 
Ave., New York. 


ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP’S NEW BOOK 









KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


A Narrative of Travel and an Account of the Vicissitudes and Pre- 
With 34 illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author, 2 maps, appendixes, and index. Svo, deco- 
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sion by the Japanese, and for over two years afterward, making fre- 
quent excursions into the neighboring states. In no part of the world 
is history making with greater rapidity, and the reports of such an 
experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop must instantly commend them- 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


| Of New England, —a their Puritan Success- 
ors. By Rev. JoHN Raows, D.D. Llus- 
trated. Svo, cloth, $1 
A new, popular edition, reduced in price. 
Scholarly, accurate, temperate, and extremely 
y Jobn Fiske. 








THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN 


MANHOOD 


Sunday morning at Battell Chapel, Yale Uni- 
versity. Edited by W. H. SaLimon. 
With sixteen portraits and a picture of 
the chapel. Second Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top $1.50, 

The authors are: The Rev. Drs. 
bert Hall, Alexander McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, 
>. J. Burrell, George Harris, W. R. Richards, 
Henry van Dyke, L. O. Brastow, T. S. Hamlin, J. 
H. Vincent, M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. 
| Twichell, J. G. K. McClure, 8. E. Herrick, and 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


POETS AND POETRY. 





The Story of 
(iladstone’s Life. 


By Justin McCarty, author of 
‘*A History of Our Own Times.” 
Illustrated with numerous Por- 
traits, Views of Places associated 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Life, etc. 


Cloth. 8vo. Price $6.00. 


“As agift-book nothing could 
be handsomer or more acceptable to 
one interested in the subject.” is 
the verdict of the Philadelphia 
Kvening Telegraph in its ex 
tended review of the work, the 
issue of which it had before de- 
scribed as ‘‘one of the most sig- 
nificant publishing events of the 
year”; ‘a model of the publish- 
er’s art.” 


It is the story of Mr. Gladstone's 
public life,and as The Minne- 
apolis Tritune says: 

“Tt is of the very first interest to all 
English-speaking peoples, because it is 
the biography of one of the foremost 
men of his time. He not only has been 
agreat political leader and constructive 
statesman, but is a great personality, 
notable for distinction of character, 
intelligence, and influence.” 


Great as is the general and wide- 
spread interest in the central cha- 
racter of the story, which will 
make the book the most widely 
read biography of the day, the book 
makes a strong appeal to many in- 
terests besides, It is full of brief 
clear-cut sketches of men whose 
political careers have brought 
them into association with Mr. 
Gladstone, either as friends or op 
ponents, which add immensely to 
the interest of the whole. These 
could have no better qualified au- 
thor than Mr. McCarthy. As the 
Philadelphia Hvening Telegraph 
said: 

* He has seen with hisown eyes the 
greater part of Mr. Gladstone’s ca 
reer, has been personally and political- 
ly associated with him more or less 
intimately for many years, and has 
himself taken no small share in the 
events of which he gives an account.” 


Of scarcely less interest than 
these pen sketches are the illustra- 
tions described by the Chicago 
Tribune: 

* Abundant and good portraits con- 
tribute to the value of what is, when all 


is said, a noteworthy and interesting 
volume of English political biography.” 


Old English Love Songs. 
lilustrated by Geo. Warton Ep- 
warps. Cloth, $2.00; buckram, 


$5.00 net. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. 
By Col. HENRY INMAN........ $6.00 


Birdcraft. 


By Mase. O, Wriaut .... $2.50 net 





The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author 
of ‘‘Summer in Arcady,” ‘A 
Kentucky Cardinal,” etc., etc. 

Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Allen’s remarkable power 
of reproducing the atmosphere of 
the green ** Wilderness” of Ken- 
tucky was never more clearly 
shown than in this which the Chi- 
cago Tribune calls the ‘ strong- 
est, longest, and most beautiful of 
Mr. Allen's novels.” 

There is but one verdict under. 
lying the various reviews of Mr. 
Allen’s book, and that is that it 
places him in the front rank of 
American novelists. 

The story is of the old times when 
Kentucky was the frontier, and 
many of the incidents, the pan- 
ther-fight, for example, are based 
on facts, which lose nothing in 
Mr. Allen’s telling. 

The Dial, Chicago, says of the 
book: 


“There are descriptive passages so ex- 
quisitely wrought that the reader lin- 
gers over them to make them a posees- 
sion forever; there are inner expe- 
riences So intensely realized that they 
become a part of the life of his own 
soul. . . . There are many other 
thingsin Mr. Allen’s novel that deserve 
mention; such, for example, as bis 
deep feeling for the epic of the pioneer, 
the historical vistas that it opens to 
the view, the tenderness and grace of 
its reflective passages, the fine idealism 
that is never missing from its pages.” 





In the Permanent Way. 

By FLora ANNIESTEEL....... $1.50 
Corleone. A Tale of Sicily. 
By F. Marion CRAWFORD, 2 vols. $2.00 
On [Many Seas. 


By F. B. Wituiams (Herbert 
PRIN) 552 ve cassvivss $1.50 


Send for The Macmillan Company’s 





Wild Neighbors. 


Out-of-Door Studies in the 
United States. 

By ERNEST INGERSOLL, Au- 

thor of ‘Country Cousins,” 

‘Friends Worth Knowing,” 
etc. Freely Lilustrated. 


Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


The author of this charming se- 
ries of sketches is well known as 
the writer of a number of success- 
ful books, such as ‘Birds’ Nest- 
ing.” ‘Knocking ’Round the 
Rockies,” etc., of the most enter- 
taining kind about animal life of 
all kinds. 

Here he begins with the little 
gray squirrel; writes not only of 
the panther, the mysterious, de- 
spised coyote, badgers and other 
burrowers, of elephants and other 
animals; but also of ** the service 
of tails’; of animal training and 
intelligence, and of perhaps half-a- 
dozen more topics, closing with 
‘ A Little Brother of the Bear,” 
which any boy will be rejoiced to 
read, with only one regret—that it 
is the last. 


The Post says of it : 


“ This book will appeal to all who love 
animals, the book is written in ad- 
mirable style and with brightness and 
vivacity. it is in all respects a most 
welcome book - in the club, in 
the libraries, and among the treasures 
of the growing boy no less.” 





Yankee Ships and Yankee 
Sailors. 
By JAMES BARNES......+..++6: $1.50 


Citizen Bird. 


By MaBEt O. WRIGHT 
and Dr. Evuiorr Coves...$1.50 net. 


Singing Verses for Children. 
By Lyp1a AVERY CoonLEy.$2.00 net. 


Ilustrated Christmas Catalogue 


Or ask your bookseller for it. 


The Temple Shakespeare. 


Now complete in forty volumes. 


Imperial 32mo, cloth, 45 cents | 


each. 


Full paste-grain roan, 65 cents each. | 





The Modern Reader’s Bible 


Each, cloth, 50 cts.; morocco, 60 cts. 


Books of the Bible presented io modern 
literary form by Ricwarp G. Movut- 
Ton, Ph.D. 


1, Genesis. 2. The Exodus 3. 


The set in cloth, in an appropriate | The Book «f Job. 4. Deuteronomy. 


cloth box, $20.00; and in full roan, 
in a leather box, $30.00. 


| 5. Ecclesiastes—Wisdom of Solomon 

6. Biblical Idy!ls. 7. The Proveabs. 
| 8. Ecclesiasticus. 
A New Edition for the Holidays | 10, The Kings. 


bound in full vellum, gilt top and | Mitel 


9. The Judges. 
tl. The Chronicles. 
Isaiah. 13. Jeremiah. 14. Eze- 
15. Daniel and the Minor 


side. 40 vols. Price $30.00. S ld Prophets. 16,17. Psalms (ready in 


in sets only. 
Send for a circular. 


February). 
Send for a circular. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. Address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. 


A Memoir. By His Son. 


Three Editions have been sold 
since its first publication, in Octo- 
ber, and a Fourth has already 
been issued. 


Two volumes. Cloth. 
Medium 8vo. Price $10 net. 


Attention has already been 
called to Mr. Mabie's extended ar- 
ticles on these volumesin The At- 
lantic Monthly and The Outlook. 
Many others have appeared, em- 
phasizing not oniy the often re- 
peated remark that the work is 
the biography of the year, but 
also Miss Jeannette Gilder's re- 
mark that 

“No biography bas been more eagerly 

awaited than this, and few, I may say 

with emphasis, have so entirely ful- 
filled such high antictpations.” 

The Chicago Jnter Ocean speaks 
of its appearance as an event in 
literature as important as that of 
a new discovery in science, and 
continues: 


“It js the careful work of four years. 
Over 40,000 letters have been sifted to 
make the selections given here. The 
proportions and balance of the vari- 
ous interests and tendencies of bis 
life are admirably held, and the re- 
cord is one which may well be re- 
garded as almost an ideal standard in 
the literature of biography.” 


It has a value, moreover, be- 
yond that of a work by any one 
author, however gifted, as the 
Century Magazine points out: 

“and many choice spirits among Tenny- 
eon’s closest friends have added their 
recollections and impressions with gen- 
erous and loving hands. Such a book 
is a new and priceless gift from the 
spirit of one of the loveliest and pur- 
est poets who have set human speech 
to immortal music.” 

The unique position held by 
Lord Tennyson among the poets 
of this century contributes much 
to its success; and as the New 
York Tribune says: 

“Itis uniformly fascinating, so rich 
in anecdote and marginalia as to hold 
the attention with the power of ano- 
vel. In the next place, it has been put 
together with consummate tact.” 

It is written with remarkable 
skill, tact, and taste, it is without 
question the most important lite- 
rary biography since Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, and in brief ‘* sim- 
ply indispensable.” 


Golden Treasury of English 
Songs and Lyrics. Second 
Series—Modern Poetry. 

By Franc’s T. PALGRAVE. ...... $1.00 


The Letters of Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning. 
$4.00 


The Complete Poems of Eli- 
zabeth Barrett rene : 
1.7 
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The Week. 


Civil-service reformers must be per- 
fectly satisfied with the President’s re- 
ference to their cause in his message. He 
points out that during the few months 
since his inauguration ‘the civil service 
has been placed upon a still firmer basis 
of business methods and personal mer- 
it,’ through careful guarding against 
dismissals for merely political reasons, 
and improvements in the methods of 
examination. for admittance, while “a 
distinct advance has been made by giv- 
ing a hearing before dismissal upon all 
cases where incompetency is charged or 
demand made for the removal of officials 
in any of the departments.’”’ Mr. McKin- 
ley suggests that some changes in the 
system need still to be made, and says 
that there are places in the classified 
service which ought to be exempted, but 
he immediately adds that ‘others not 
classified may properly be included.” 
He announces that he will not hesitate 
to exempt cases which he thinks have 
been improperly included in the classi- 
fied service, or include those which in 
his judgment will best promote the pub- 
lic service, and concludes: “The sys- 
tem has the approval of the peovle, and 
it will be my endeavor to urkuld and ex- 
tend it.” This wil! pe a sad disap- 
pointment to the Gallingers in the Se- 
nate and the Grosvenors in the House, 
who have been threatening to overthrow 
the reform. With the President of their 
party thus committed to its protection 
and extension, the spoilsmen must see 
that their scheme is absolutely hopeless. 





One of the most noteworthy things 
about the President’s message is a thing 
which is not in it. The long document 
contains no allusion whatever to the 
subject of pensions. This omission 
would attract remark in the case of 
any President. It becomes the more 
striking when one recalls that Mr. Me- 
Kinley was himself a soldier in the 
Union army, and has always been a 
strong advocate of a generous policy 
regarding pensions. It is rendered still 
more important by the fact that, in his 
message to Congress at the opening of 
the extra session last March, the Presi- 
dent urged that “ample revenues must 
be supplied, not only for the ordinary 
expenses of the government, but for the 
prompt payment of liberal pensions,” 
etc. It is a great change from such an 
attitude in March to the entire ignoring 
of the whole pension question in De- 
cember, especially when the failure to 
recommend a liberal policy now is ac- 
companied by a protest against an in- 





crease of the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and a suggestion that “these ex- 
penses will, in my judgment, admit of a 
decrease in many branches of the gov- 
ernment without injury to the public 
service.” 


Secretary Gage’s plan of currency re- 
form, as announced in his report, so far 
as it relates to banks and banking, en- 
dorses the principle of banknotes issued 
against general banking assets, instead 
of bonds deposited by the banks in the 
public treasury. He would restrict such 
issues, however, to one-fourth of the 
bank’s capital, and would require that 
the bank should have previously taken 
out circulation secured in the present 
mode to the amount of one-half of its 
capital. Thus, if a bank with $100,000 
capital shall have deposited $50,000 of 
bonds and taken out the same amount 
of notes, he would allow it to issue $25,- 
000 of notes in addition upon condition 
of paying a tax of 2 per cent. per annum 
to be held in the Treasury as a safety 
fund to reimburse the Government, 
which, under the plan, is to guarantee the 
redemption of the notes. The Govern- 
ment is to have also a first lien on the 
assets and on the shareholders’ liability 
as a further security. Permission to is- 
sue notes up to the par value of the de- 
posited bonds (instead of 90 per cent.) 
is included in the plan, and the annual 
tax on secured circulation is to be re- 
duced to one-half of 1 per cent. This is 
a modification of the so-called Baltimore 
plan, which proposes to allow banks 
to issue circulating notes to the extent 
of 50 per cent. of their capital against 
their general assets, on condition of 
their contributing a common safety fund 
equal to 5 per cent. of all outstanding 
notes, said safety fund to be applicable 
to the redemption of the notes of failed 
banks. The Baltimore plan is in its 
main features the same as the present 
Canadian system, which is itself the 
New York safety-fund system of 1829 
with some changes and bDetterments, and 
is not surpassed by any other in the 
world for security, flexibility, and the 
general satisfaction it gives to all classes 
of business, agricultural, mercantile, and 
manufacturing. 


The revenue last month, as the Trea- 
sury bulletin points ov.:, ran short of ex- 
penditures by $8,092,483. But the sale 
of the Government's claim in the Union 
Pacific property brought a first payment 
from the syndicate, a fortnight ago, of 
$13,645,250, and this amount is cheerful- 
ly lumped inwith miscellaneous revenue. 
It is clear that the revenue from cus- 
toms under the Dingley bill is not going 
to be large enough to pay the appropria- 
tion for pensions alone. That is to say, 





all the sound and fury of the extra ses- 
sion, all the moving Heaven and earth 
to pass a tariff, all the suspense and dis- 
turbance which afflicted the business 
world—-all this resulted in a law which 
will not produce enough to foot the an- 
nual pension bill alone. The remaining 
expenses of the government must be 
paid from direct taxes or by borrowing. 
The truth is, that the customs revenue 
is playing a smaller and smaller part 
in the nation’s income. It is the inter- 
nal revenue, and other forms of direct 
taxation, that we have to depend upon 
more and more. There was a gain of 
about $8,000,000 in the revenue from 
those sources in the first fiVe months 
of the fiscal year. This was due to some 
slight increase of certain taxes and to 
expanding business. But the tariff, 
about which all the outery was made, 
which was the one thing that was going 
to put us in funds—that, after all the 
changes and the long wrestling, is bring- 
ing in less revenue than ever. This fs 
only a fulfilment of the prophecies of 
Secretary Carlisle and of Senator Al- 
drich. But the wise Dingley, the infalli- 
ble Reed, the sympathetic McKinley, 
knew better, and are now confronting 
the actual figures like so many dumb 


dogs. 


Even Mr. Dingley has at last heard 
of the Dingley Deficit. In what he has to 
say of it, he makes all “lightning cal- 
culators” look small. In the first place 
there really isn't any deficit. If you only 
let Mr. Dingley annex some $32,000,000 
of revenue received in the last months of 
the Wilson bill, and add in $51,000,000 
more which would have been paid if the 
importations had been made “in the nor 
mal way” under his bill, you have at 
once, in place of a deficit of $46,000,000, 
as alleged by “the enemies of the bill’ 
(and by the Treasury figures, too) a real 
surplus of $37,000,000. This paper sur- 
plus, however, Mr. Dingley admits is not 
available for appropriations, and so he 
takes to glowing prophecy about the way 
the receipts are going to climb by the 
million from now on. But at the end 
Mr. Dingley practically confesses that 
new taxes will have to be found, and 
talks about its being “simplicity itself” 
to put “another dollar upon beer.” Con- 
gress did not find it so last spring; but 
then, it had about as much “simplicity 
itself” as it could stand in one session, 
in the person of the chairman of the 
ways and means committee. 


A protest against the appointment of 
Attorney-General McKenna to the Su- 
preme Bench has been sent to President 
McKinley from Portland, Oregon, signed 
by Judge Gilbert of the United States 
Circuit Court of Apeals, Judge Bellin- 
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ger of the United States District Court, 
by sundry State judges, and members 
of the Oregon bar. The ground of their 
opposition is not any specific act of Mr. 
McKenna, but what they conceive to be 
a lack of qualifications in general. Their 
contention is that a seat on the Su- 
preme Bench “ought to be held only by 
one who in learning, intellectual ability, 
and determined character has shown 
himself to be among the few most emi- 
nent of the legal profession, and capable 
of executing the great trust placed upon 
him, and of maintaining the character 
for ability and independence which has 
made the Supreme Court of the United 
States one of the first, if not the very 
first, of the tribunals of the world.” 
They hold that the common reputation 
of any man among his professional 
brethren is a just and sure guide to his 
worth; that leadership at the bar is al- 
ways won by those who deserve it; that 
it ought always to be the prerequisite to 
appointment to the Supreme Court, and 
that it has not been won by Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, who, they say, “is not, either by 
natural gifts, acquired learning, or de- 
cision of character, qualified for any 
judicial place of importance, much less 
for the highest place in the land.” Such 
a protest is quite unusual. It is very sel- 
dom that lawyers will expose themselves 
to the enmity of one who is likely to 
sit in judgment over them. It requires 
either rare courage or extreme per- 
sonal resentment to account for such a 
movement among Mr. McKenna’s pro- 
fessional brethren. The force of the pro- 
test depends altogether on the names 
of the signers, and as these are not 
known to us, we shall not undertake 
to estimate their gravity. We may re- 
mark, however, that the opinion ren- 
dered by Mr. McKenna in the interpre- 
tation of the clause of the Dingley bill 
which “slipped in,” and which was in- 
tended to cause the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to “slip out’ as a competitor 
of our own transcontinental roads, goes 
far to justify the signers of the protest, 
for if there should be much of that 
kind of writing in our Supreme Court 
reports, American jurisprudence would 
be in a sorry muddle. 





“McKinley prosperity” has not reach- 
ed the cotton-growers, and those South- 
ern farmers who depend upon the staple 
exclusively are as badly off as ever, with 
no prospect of improvement. There is 
a renewal of the old attempt to secure 
higher prices for the crop by diminish- 
ing the acreage devoted to it, but this 
scheme has always failed in the past 
and seems no more likely to succeed in 
the future. The great trouble is that, 
while every planter thinks that it would 
be an excellent idea to raise less cotton 
and get more money for what is grown, 
there is a universal feeling that the 
other planters ought’ to reduce the acre- 
age, while he has his usual crop and 
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pockets a larger sum. The President of 


the American Cotton-Growers’ Protec- 
tive Association has called a convention 
at Memphis, December 20, to consider 
“the best procedure to meet and confront 
the industrial conditions that now con- 
front us,’ and we observe that county 
conventions for the same purpose are 
being held in South Carolina. The aid 
of the Southern press is invoked, but 
the general feeling among the editors 
seems to be that nothing can be ac- 
complished towards regulating the price 
of cotton by organized action on the 
part of the farmers, One reform, how- 
ever, is within the grasp of the planter 
—that is, to produce on his farm what 
he consumes, instead of paying high 
prices to bring it from distant parts of 
the country; and the current discussion 
promises to strengthen a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the general adoption 
of this rule. 





The municipal election just held in 
Augusta, Ga., is of national interest for 
the light which it throws on political 
methods in the South. Augusta is a 
city of about 33,000 people, divided be- 
tween the two races in the proportion 
of fifty-two whites to forty-eight blacks. 
Whites and blacks registered generally 
this year, and in about the same ratio 
as that of population. The whites were 
divided between three candidates, and 
it was early seen that the decision rest- 
ed with the blacks. The only argument 
used with the blacks was bribery. Ne- 
gro votes were bought, right and left; 
bought without any attempt at conceal- 
ment. Each faction gathered its black 
supporters the night before the election, 
herded them in bull pens, wagon yards, 
and large halls, furnished them with all 
they wanted to eat and drink, marched 
them early to the polls, ‘‘voted them,” 
and nonchalantly paid for their votes. 
The faction which had nominated ex- 
Senator Patrick Walsh won by a plu- 
rality of 800 over his closest rival. This 
victory was largely due to two points 
of tactics in which they outwitted the 
other factions. In the first place, the 
Walsh men led their black hosts to the 
polls at two o’clock in the morning, 
camped there, and would not let any- 
body else approach until they had ‘‘voted 
their men.” In the second place, they 
paid their men in crisp new five-dollar 
greenbacks, just secured from Washing- 
ton, while the others had nothing but 
the old, dirty, ragged paper money, 
which even the oldest, dirtiest, and rag- 
gedest negro despised in comparison 
with the fresh, new money. 





Southern newspapers are commenting 
upon the indifference with which the 
Northern Republican press treats the 
project, now mooted in Louisiana, of 
practically disfranchising the great ma- 
jority of the negroes by educational or 
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property tests, after the example set by 
Mississippi and South Carolina. There 
is certainly a great difference between 
the present attitude of this press to- 
wards such a proposition and the senti- 
ment manifested when the idea was 
broached in the constitutional conven- 
tion of Mississippi seven years ago. 
There are various other reasons for the 
change, but one which comes home to 
most editors just now grows out of the 
scheme to annex Hawaii. This scheme 
is based upon the principle that the 
native Hawaiians, who are admitted to 
be overwhelmingly opposed to annexa- 
tion, have no claim whatever to be 
heard in the matter, because, as the 
Rey. Dr. S. E. Bishop, son of a mission- 
ary and himself a missionary pastor, 
puts it, the Hawaiian ‘can no more 
rule than a child,” and “in kindness he 
cannot be left to assert a right to con- 
trol the vast public interests here.” 
Every candid person admits that the 
native Hawaiian has as much claim to 
vote as the Louisiana negro. New Eng- 
land now confesses that the Hawaiian’s 
elaim to a share in the government 
under which he lives amounts to no- 
thing. Even New England sees the ab- 
surdity of arguing that the whites have 
a right to suppress the suffrage of a 
lower race in Hawaii and have not the 
same right in Mississippi. 





Much has been said by the press of 
late in favor of publishing the pension 
lists as a means of ‘spotting’? men who 
are drawing money from the Govern- 
ment, to which they have no just claim. 
The theory is that,there must be a good 
many cases of fraud, and that publicity 
of this sort would be the surest way of 
bringing them to light and putting an 
end to the abuse. This certainly seems 
a reasonable view to take, and probably 
nine people out of ten would say that 
the proposed scheme must operate in 
this way. But the Poughkeepsie Hagle 
has Wistinct recollections of a previous 
experiment along these lines that work- 
ed very differently. When the lists 
were printed, “severe comments were 
made on some of the names,” but that 
was all. No complaints went to the 
Pension Office, because ‘“‘no one cared 
to go back on a neighbor or to be the 
cause of bad blood in the neighborhood.” 
Nor was this the worst of it. So far 
from getting unworthy names off the 
list, “many an old veteran, seeing 
names on the list of people as well off 
physically as himself, remarked to him- 
self that if so-and-so received a pension, 
he was as well entitled, and forthwith 
made application.” Moreover, the 
printed lists gave the pension agents a 
host of names to work for increases of 
pensions, so that the Government was 
out a large sum by the publication. The 
cnly conclusion seems to be that re- 
form of the pension system is impossi- 
ble. 
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Some extremely interesting informa- 
tion upon the character of Platt law- 
making is afforded in the letter of a 


Binghamton correspondent of the Eve- | 


ning Post. It confirms the view of the 
Raines ballot-law amendments which 
we expressed during the late campaign, 
namely, that they had been construct- 
ed for the purpose of making independ- 
ent nominations so difficult as to be vir- 
tually impossible. So far as this city 
was concerned, Platt’s requirement of 
500 signatures for an Assembly nomi- 
vation by petition, instead of being a 
blessing to him became a curse, for it 
led to the creation in nearly every dis- 
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sions? Those were special privileges, 
and it was only more of the same that 
they were asking. They may well feel hurt 
at Mr. Ritchie's turning again to rend 
them; but they should take his rebuke 
as only expressing the growing exas- 
peration of the country at their over- 
weening pretensions. 


Lord Salisbury’s announcement that 
legislation will be introduced next ses- 
sion breaking up London once more 
into small municipalities, has fallen like 


|! a thunderbolt among his followers, and 


trict of the city of an anti-Platt organi- | 


zation, 500 strong, and to the nomina- 
tion of so many anti-Platt candidates 
as to defeat all his Assembly nominees. 
in the country districts, as the corre- 
spondent points out, the excessive re- 
quirements for independent nominations 
fixed by Raines for Platt are, in many 
instances, in excess of the actual vot- 
ing population, and hence prohibitory. 
They were known to be such at the time 
of their enactment, and Gov. Morton 
was requested to withhold his approval 
on that ground, but he declined to do 
so. Nobody will be surprised to learn 
that Platt and Raines are enemies of 
independent voting, and not real friends 
of ballot reform. The fact that they 
have succeeded in hampering the peo- 
ple in their use of the nomination by 
petition does not detract from that me- 
thod of nomination as the most power- 
ful weapon with which to fight the ma- 
chine primary. It merely shows that 
the machine itself recognizes the method 
as an enemy which must be incapacitat- 
ed if possible. 





The arrogance of English labor lead- 
ers is evidently making the Government 
nervous. After all the negotiations, the 
great engineers’ strike seems no nearer 
settlement. The employers have appa- 
rently decided to fight through to the 
end the question of their right to ma- 
nage their own business; they are losing 
vast sums by the strike, but they would 
ultimately lose everything if they sub- 
mitted to trades-union dictation in every 


detail of hours and wages and number | 


of apprentices. Thisominous moment has 
been chosen by the railway unions to 
threaten a strike of their own, and they 
confidently appealed to the President of 








they are busy as bees explaining it away 
and pretending that he did not mean 
what he seemed to mean. In fact, it is 
apparently one of those “blazing indis- 
which, according to Mr. 
Morley, Lord Salisbury is apt to utter 
nearly every time he opens his mouth 


cretions” 


in public. The creation of the London 
Council was the work of the Conserva 
tive Government when it was last in 
power, and the proposal now to abolish 
it or deprive it of most of its power, 
is nearly as great a fiasco as the confes- 
sion that a Bismarck was needed to deal 
with the Turk. The truth is, not that 
the London County Council is unequal 
to its work or has done it badly, but 
that the Conservative chiefs are growing 
increasingly afraid of it. Even “minds 
like Mr. Balfour's” dread its becoming 
a sort of rival parliament, or commune, 
With distinct socialistic tendencies, so 
freely has it responded to several modern 
demands about wages and improve- 
ments. One of its worst terrors is its 
well-known designs on ground rents in 
London, which are, now that their coun- 
try properties have fallen off, the main- 
stay of several of the great peers—in 
fact, it is said, of Lord Salisbury him- 
self. There is a growing opinion in favor 
of taxing these on some different prin- 
ciple, which would greatly lessen their 
Other Radical 
have also made their way into the Cour 


enormous value. ideas 
cil, so as to make it seem to many of the 
good old Tories a pestilent institution. 


The Emperor's speech at the opening 
of the Reichstag last week was only thé 
last of many accumulating signs that he 
has set his heart upon a fighting navy 


The halls and committee-rooms of th 


the Board of Trade for sympathy. But 


Mr. Ritchie wrote them a severe letter, 
telling them that their position was un- 
justifiable, and reminding them that 
they were “a specially privileged body.” 
Precisely; that is just what they thought 
they were. Hence their intolerable de- 
mands. How could they be blamed for 
thinking themselves a specially privi- 
leged body after all the Tory talk and 
legislation in their behalf—after Mr. 
Chamberlain’s employers’ liability bill 


teichstag had been for some months 
hung with naval pictures and sketches 
from William's own hand. Such a thing 
it is for an Emperor to be a universa! 
genius! 
gave sketches of the English and Ger- 
The first, with 
array of armored ships and 


Two great shee‘s, in particular, 


man fleets respectively. 
its vast 
cruisers, carried the legend, written in 
the Emperor’s nervous hand, “A Fleet 
of the First Rank.” The other, labelled 
“Then and Now,” showed the decline in 
numbers of the German navy since 1886, 
and a long note explained how new ships 


and his renewed promise of old-age pen- must at once be built if the progress of 








the modern marine was at all to be kept 
up with by Germany. At the bottom of 
all stood the signature, “W. I. R., 1897," 
which, being interpreted, means, of 
course, Wilhelm Imperator Rex. No mere 
Kaiser Konig would do; something was 
required to go well with sie rele, sit 
jubeo, in ordering a navy, and Imperator 
Rex was just the thing. Then there 
came the petty embroilment with Hayti 
and the occasion for demanding an in 
demnity from China, both of which were 


‘seized upon by the Emperor to magnify 


the navy. This was the immediate 
comment of Radical and Clerical Ger 
manpapers. Theysaw howthe tall talk to 
Hayti and the seizure of Kiao-Chau were 
intended to inflame the mind of the 
German people, and lead them to favor 
extensive naval plans. All this was con 
firmed fully by William himself, when he 
spoke, with unintentional bathos, of his 
devotion to the glory of the country 
abroad and the grandeur of the fleet 
being such that he had even pledged his 
brother, Prince Henry, 
work. Artemus Ward laying all his 
wife's relations on the altar of country 


to the great 


was 4 more impressive figure 

Will the Emperor get his marks and 
his ships voted him? 
even he himself expects that he will 


Probably not 
The term 

when a 
new Reichstag must be elected, and it 
is doubtless to influence the elections of 
IS9S that all the naval parade is ar 
ranged. The present Reichstag has sul 


from the present Reichstag 
of that body expires next year 


lenly withstood and defeated some of 
William’s pet plans. It voted down his 
law for the suppression of the right of 
public meeting, last May, by 207 to 53 
In general, out of 397 members, the Gov- 
ernment can count upon only about 100; 
the Opposition of various shades can 
muster something like 200 votes, while 
the remaining 97 vote sometimes with 
and sometimes against the Government 
It is not denied that a majority is now 
bitterly opposed to granting enlarged 
naval credits; and the probability is 
strong, therefore, that the Emperor will 
have *c wait at least till 1898 to get his 
shouid 
might 


naval toys If a foreign war 
supervene, the whole. situation 
change in a dav; but if Germany con 
tinues at peace, the likelihood is as we 
say. As for the prospect of getting a more 
docile Reichstag next year, it cannot be 
said to be flattering. The political tide 
has been running against the Govern 
ment since 1898. In bye-elections since 
that date they have lost eleven seats in 
the Reichstag 
the Radical Progressives, and three by 
the Social Democrats. If affairs remain 
as they are, it would seem certain that 


four being captured by 


a programme of extravagant naval ex- 
penditure would result only in a ma- 
jority, of radical and socialistic tenden- 
cy, in the next Reichstag against the 
Emperor. 


weirs 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

President McKinley’s message is main- 
ly concerned with three questions, viz., 
Currency reform, Cuba, and Hawaiian 
annexation. The relative importance 
of these three is indicated by the order 
in which they are treated. Currency 
reform comes first. It is important, he 
says, to make the demand obligations of 
the Government less onerous, and to re- 
lieve our financial laws from ambiguity 
and doubt. These demand. obligations 
amount to $900,000,000, consisting of 
various kinds of fiduciary circulation. 
They are all good, because the Govern- 
ment’s pledge has been given to keep 
them good, but, he prudently adds, “the 
guarantee of our purpose to keep the 
pledge will be best shown by advancing 
toward its fulfilment.” As the first step 
in this advance, he makes the following 
recommendation: 

“I earnestly recommend, as soon as the 
receipts of the Government are quite suffi- 
cient to pay all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, that, when any of the United States 
notes are presented for redemption in gold 
and are redeemed in gold, such notes shall 
be kept and set apart and only paid out in 
exchange for gold.” 

As this proposal has been recently 
and pretty fully commented on in our 
columns, we may pass over it now with 
a single remark. The President recog- 
nizes the fact that a surplus revenue is 
necessary to carry this measure into ef- 
fect. The Government is now living in 
part on the proceeds of bond issues 
made by the Cleveland Administration. 
Those. borrowings may last some time 
longer, but the end will come. Unless 
the revenues rise to the measure of ex- 
penditures, the bottom of the chest will 
be found, and then not only will cur- 
rency reform be impossible, but the 
public will become alarmed again and 
will rush, long before the bottom is 
reached, to draw out gold while the sup- 
ply lasts. It is only needful to remark 
on this point that when Congress takes 
up this question, the question of the 
deficit must be considered at the same 
time. 

This measure of currency reform is a 
homeopathic dose, but it is important, 
nevertheless, since, if it were passed and 
a surplus revenue were secured, it would 
keep the currency equal to gold as long 
as the Bryanites were kept out of office, 
but no longer. No measure of reform 
can be considered adequate which 
leaves the basis of all vaines the sport 
of caucuses, conventions, and biennial or 
quadrennial elections. Secretary Gage’s 
plan of currency reform is commended 
to the careful consideration of Congress, 
but is not specifically endorsed, except 
in three or four minor poiats, to which 
the President adds one of his own, 
namely, that if Congress shall approve 
of the previous recommendations of the 
message, then it shall provide that 
the national banks, be required to re- 
deem their notes in gold. That is not 
a bad idea, nor would the banks object 
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to it, since it would be quite easy for 
them to send in their greenbacks and 
get the gold with which to redeem their 
notes. The advantage of this proviso 
would be that it would push greenbacks 
into the Treasury, where, in case the 
President’s first recommendation is car- 
ried into effect, they will be held fast 
till gold is deposited to take them out. 


The Cuban question is considered at 
great length, and upon the whole in a 
satisfactory manner. The present Gov- 
ernment of Spain is treated with marked 
deference; its plan for Cuban autonomy 
is commended. The terms offered by 
Spain to the island, as transmitted by 
cable by Minister Woodford, are recited. 
They are substantially the same as the 
rights enjoyed by Canada. The fiscal 
provisions embrace the right to frame 
the insular budget, both as to expendi- 
ture and revenues, without limitation of 
any kind, and to set apart the revenues 
to meet the Cuban share of the na- 
tional budget, which latter will be voted 
by the national Cortes with the assist- 
ance of Cuban Senators and Deputies; 
to initiate or take part in the negotia- 
tions of the national Government for 


jcommercial treaties which may affect 


Cuban interests; to accept or reject 
commercial treaties which the national 
Government may have concluded with- 
out the participation of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment; to frame the colonial tariff, 
acting in accord with the peninsula Gov- 
ernment in scheduling articles of mutual 
commerce between the mother country 
and the colonies. There is, perhaps, 
some room for discord touching the last 
of these provisions. 


When Congress was in session a few 
months ago, a joint resolution granting 
belligerent rights to the Cuban rebels 
had passed our frisky Senate and had 
been deposited under the cushion of 
Speaker Reed’s chair. President Mc- 
Kinley deals with this subject in an ad- 
mirable manner, showing in no offen- 
sive way that the granting of belligerent 
rights is not a legislative, but an execu- 
tive proceeding; that its exercise de- 
pends upon facts which can be ascer- 
tained only by the Executive, and that 
the granting of belligerency would not 
change the status of the rebels, except 
for the worse, since it would give Spain 
the right of search on the high seas, 
even up to the margin of our territorial 
waters. The impressive words used by 
Gen. Grant in a message to Congress 
on a similar occasion are quoted at 
length and approved. Indeed, the grant- 
ing of belligerent rights to the Cuban 
rebels is discountenanced in every pos- 
sible way. The upshot of the whole Cu- 
ban matter is that we ought to help the 
Cubans to gain autonomy, but not to 
commit any breach of the law of na- 
tions, and that, “if it shall hereafter ap- 
pear to be a duty imposed by our obli- 
gations to ourselves, to civilization and 
humanity, to intervene with force, it 








shall be without fault on our part, and 
only because the necessity for such ac- 
tion will be so clear as to command the 
support and approval of the civilized 
world.” If the latter condition is ful- 
filled, not even Spain will have room 
for complaint. The message, indeed, 
can hardly fail to have a strong influ- 
ence in Spain and Cuba, as well as in 
the United States, and we cannot doubt 
that the influence will be beneficial. 

The question of Hawaiian annexation 
is rather lightly touched upon. The 
President thinks that “every considera- 
tion of dignity and honor” requires that 
the treaty of annexation be ratified, but 
he does not say how the dignity of any 
individual Senator would be promoted 
by turning around as suddenly as the 
President himself did in reference to 
this question. He is in favor of extend- 
ing “the most just provisions for self- 
rule in local matters, with the largest 
political liberties as an integral part of 
our nation” to the Hawaiians, but he 
means by Hawaiians only the handful 
of men who constitute the present Gov- 
ernment, and their supporters, for he 
immediately refers to them as those who 
have governed themselves five years and 
“have come of their own free will to 
merge their own destinies in our body 
politic.” It is generally supposed that 
not more than 3,500 of the inhabitants 
of the islands have “come of their own 
free will,” and it cannot be said that 
the extension of provisions for self-rule 
to that number would be a very large 
grant of popular rights. 

The subject of international bimetal- 
lism forms one of the minor topics of 
the message, but the President does not 
hold out any expectation that the ends 
of the Wolcott Commission will be 
gained. He says that “they believe’ so 
and so. He does not say that he shares 
their beliefs, but he endorses their abili- 
ty and fitness to deal with the subject, 
and bows them out with his blessing. 








“JAMMING THROUGH.” 


One of the most serious signs of our 
time is undoubtedly the growing disin- 
clination to discuss important public 
measures, either on the platform or in 
the press. Public men avoid nearly 
every species of oratory except indefi- 
nite praise of their own party and 
vague abuse of the other. What my 
party does is surely right—what the 
other party does is surely wrong—is the 
burden of every speech. So it is with 
the press. Things are right not be- 
cause they are right, but because our 
party has proposed them; therefore, we 


are relieved from the necessity of giv- 


ing any other reasons. The art of de- 
bate is thus falling into disuse among 
all classes of the community except col- 
lege undergraduates, who are now mak- 
ing a gallant effort to revive the tradi- 
tions of better days. Of course, poli- 
ticians eagerly avail themselves of this 
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public sufferance. Knowing that no dis- 
cussion will be looked for, they concoct 
all sorts of schemes privately, put the 
party stamp upon them in some hotel 
parlor, and then produce them as mea- 
sures sanctioned by the party caucus, 
and therefore “sure to pass.’”’ The first 
thing the public hears about them is 
that they are Republican or Democratic 
measures, and must be swallowed. Any 
objections which may be raised are sure 
to come from two classes—the opposite 
party and the Mugwumps. Asa matter 
of course, under the rules of party war- 
fare, no attention is paid to what the 
other party says, and to pay attention to 
what the Mugwumps say would be a 
sign of unusual weakness, indicating a 
want of virility and courage. In this 
way all need for discussion is got rid 
of. Everybody whose opinion is cared 
for approves, and the others may go to 
Jericho. 

Two striking examples of the results 
of this system are now before our eyes 
—the creation of Croker’s “Greater New 
York” and the Hawaii annexation. The 
Greater New York was created on exact- 
ly this system. It was concocted in pri- 
vate, without any popular demand, and 
passed quickly without a word of debate. 
All objections from whatever quarter 
were left unanswered, all criticisms left 
unnoticed. The result was probably the 
greatest disgrace that has ever befallen 
a civilized community—the delivery of 
a great city, with all its offices and re- 
venues, by the votes of a majority of 
its own citizens, to be disposed of al- 
most absolutely by an ignorant man 
who can barely write his name. Worse 
calamities have befallen many cities, 
but their conqueror came in through a 
breach, over the dead bodies of their 
bravest men. 


The Hawaiian annexation is another 
example. The important feature in this 
is not the mere seizure of some small 
islands. It is the entrance on an en- 
tirely new policy which the occurrence 
marks. For one hundred years it has 
been the boast of this republic that it 
had not owed any of its territory to 
conquest, that every man on its soil 
lived under majority rule, and that no 
man’s allegiance could be transferred, 
or political duty created, except by the 
votes of his fellow-citizens. Herein lay 
our proudest distinction from the Old 
World. In the case of Hawaii we pro- 
pose to depart from this policy. We 
began by helping a band of “sons of 
missionaries” to seize an island by a 


_ Sort of “confidence operation,” that is, by 


getting the local government to believe 
a lie. We then made a desperate effort 
to secure the “swag” by preventing the 
injured parties from getting to Wash- 
ington until we had stored our plunder 
in a United States warehouse. When 
the scheme was temporarily defeated by 
President Cleveland’s sense of honor, we 
did not go to work to win public opinion 





over to the enterprise by any of the 
ordinary instruments of Republican per- 
suasion—that is, by a propaganda by 
tongue or pen. We simply lay low. We 
buried the subject in silence and ob- 
scurity. The country ought to have 
rung with it, so important is it to the 
future of our government. But what we 
did was to get the Republican party 
into power in order to save us from free 
silver and Bryanism; not in order to 
pass a high tariff and coin silver along 
with foreign nations at 15% to 1, and to 
annex Hawaii. As soon as we got it in- 
to power, the party promptly passed a 
high tariff, sent emissaries abroad to 
get foreigners to join us in 15%-to-1l 
silver coinage, and prepared to annex 
Hawaii, having done nothing whatever 
to reform the currency, or even propos- 
ed a plan about it. 


The annexation is now, we are in- 
formed, ready for execution. It is “sure 
to pass.” It will be “jammed through.” 
There has been no discussion of it. 
There is no need of any. No objections 
to it have been or will be noticed. The 
grotesque part of it is that the solitary 
defence of it which has come to our no- 
tice comes from an American mission 
ary in Hawaii, in last week’s Indepen- 
dent. His arguments, considering their 
source—a preacher of righteousness sent 
abroad to evangelize the Hawaiians- 
are decidedly droll. He is seventy years 
old, the son of a missionary, and a mis- 
sionary himself for sixteen years. He 
and his father have drawn money from 
the New England Christians for their 
support for half a century, and, prob- 
ably, all this time have been sending 
home glowing reports of their work, to 
be read at missionary meetings. The 
result, according to himself, is that the 
monarchy, twenty years ago, from being 
“generous and high-minded,” began to 
“show despotic and heathenish tenden- 
cies,’ and “perverted the ways of the 
people.” In 1893 it “hopeiessly succumb- 
ed,” under the guns of a United States 
man-of-war and the fraudulent repre- 
sentation of the United States Minister, 
and “the weaker race were displaced 
from control” by “the band of excellent 
men” now “in charge.” There are, he 
says, two reasons for annexation, viz., 
“the need of a commercial and military 
key of the North Pacific.” and again 
the need of protection for a “noble Ame- 
rican and European colony,” and a re- 
splendent “American civilization,” now 
menaced by the Japanese. 


He acknowledges that there is a de 
mand for a “plébiscite’ and that the 





island is as a “commercial and military 
key,” and how thoroughly the white 
colony is stamping out leprosy. Second- 
ly, because the Hawaiians are a declin- 
ing race, while the wicked Portuguese 
are “prolific” and multiplying, in in- 
difference to American plans, and will 
eventually, if not stopped, overcome the 
natives, to say nothing of the immigra- 
tion of the Japanese. Thirdly, because 
of the want of “foresight” on the part 
of the Hawaiians. Fourthly, because 
“the question is one too broad and far- 
reaching for the mass of the people to 
vote on with any intelligence.” 

We have never seen the justification 
of conquest and despotism stated with 
more childlike simplicity. It is exactly 
what Napoleon would have said to any 
of his subjects if he had taken the 
trouble to give them reasons fer enslav- 
ing them. But coming from a mission- 
ary, and the son of an American mis- 
sionary, it has a sweet reasonableness 
which a rude soldier could never give it, 
But we never read these missionary so- 
phistries without recalling Wendell Phil- 
lips’s trumpet call in Faneuil Hall, sixty 
years ago, when he invoked Divine ven- 
geance on a Boston doughface who was 
dealing out similar pagan sophistries in 
defence of similar abuse of power. 


THE PASSING OF THERE HIGH. 
LANDERS, 


The Highland regiments raised in the 
British service after 1745 were prob- 
ably, except Cromwell's Ironsides, the 
best troops it has ever had. They were 
men trained to fighting from their 
youth, and had a devotion to leaders 
which knew no bounds. Their valor un- 
der Wolfe, at Quebec, in the Peninsula, 
and at New Orleans, and, though last, 
not least, Walter Scott’s novels, made 
their once hated costume both pictur- 
esque and romantic. They became the 
pets of the British army, and the pub- 
lic admiration undoubtedly did much to 
keep up their morale. Lowland Scotch- 
men got to be proud of wearing the kilt, 
and, in fact, the whole Scotch people be- 
came Highlanders, to whom it was na- 
tural to go with bare legs and carry 
their money in a “sporran.”’ But the 
real Highlanders began to disappear 
slowly from the ranks as soon as, in the 
thirties, they began to disappear from 
the Highlands. The great clearances 
made by the landlords in order to in- 
troduce sheep farms sent to America 


| thousands of the hardy men of the 


“question of annexation be submitted | 


to a vote of the Hawaiian people.” Why 


neral public interest” (that is, the inte- 
rest of the American missionaries who 
are making money in the island) “denies 
to the native Hawaiians any exclusive 
right to determine the national destiny 
of the island,” seeing how useful the 


| escape from poverty. 
is this not done? First, because the “ge- | 





“black-houses” in the glens, who used 
to enlist, as the Irish enlisted, as an 
When the sheep- 
farms gave way to “deer-forests” and 
grouse-moors, the same process contin- 
ued, but latterly the people emigrated 
more willingly. It is almost literally 
true that there are no Highlanders in 
the Highlands to-day. One meets game- 
keepers in the deserted glens who re- 


4-50 


monstrate with you for frightening the 
deer, and “gillies’’ who load and clean 
the guns for Manchester men and Ame- 
ricans, who hire the moors. One sees 
tailors and butchers and the like who go 
round the country in the summer to the 
various “gatherings of the clans” which 
take place for the amusement of the 
English visitors, and dance the sword 
dance and throw the hammer and the 
stone to make a little money; but there 
are no more Highlanders. 





Of course this has had its effect on 
recruiting. There are now, for this rea- 
son, no Highlanders in the British army, 
and there are comparatively few Low- 
land Scoichmen. The recruiting sergeant 
picks up a few boys about Edinburgh 
and Stirling Castle, but the stalwart 
battalions who fought at New Orleans 
and in the Crimea, and followed Have- 
lock and Colin Campbell in India, are 
seen no more. In fact, the Seotch have 
ceased to enlist, for the simple reason 
that they can do better. Scotchmen ge- 
nerally are too prosperous and indus- 
trious and canny, and emigrate too easi- 

.ly, to take ‘‘the Queen’s shilling.” The 
famous Highland regiments are now 
made up mainly of Englishmen and 
Irishmen, and consequently are really a 
kind of picturesque and harmless im- 
posture. Some years ago it came out, 
through a debate in Parliament, that 
one of the most famous, the ‘“Cameron- 
ians,”’ which was originally raised on 
the estates of Cameron of Lochiel, and 
whose gathering rose ‘“‘wild and high,” 
as Byron said, at Waterloo, had hardly 
any Scotchmen in it. Its ranks were 
filled with East Londoners, and the Sec- 
retary of War condoled with the Colonel 
over haying to lead a regiment of cock- 
neys disguised as mountaineers. 


But the continued seizure by Scotland 
of the glory won by these regiments in 
the field to-day, was sure to make trou- 
ble between the nationalities before 
long, and there seems just now to be an 
outbreak of it. It was hard for the Irish 
and Englishmen who fought in kilts, to 
have Scotchmen getting drunk over 
their fame, so there has been a revolt. 
Lord William Beresford, a fighting Irish- 
man of the navy, has gone down armed 
with suspicions to the War Office, and 
discovered that the “Gordon Highland- 
ers’ who stormed the heights of Dargal 
and set the Scotch bugles blowing, were 
mainly Irishmen, and that even the fa- 
mous piper who piped the “Cock of the 
North” after being shot through both 
legs, was an Irishman named Findlater, 
and said, “Arrah, be aisy,” instead of 
“Hoot, mon.” 


The wonder is the Irish haye not com- 
plained sooner, for in military as in 


other matters they have not been used 
by the English with fairness or wisdom. 
Had they been allowed after the Union, 
as the Scotch were, to enlist in some 
uniform that seemed national and was 
green, and to have a harp on the regi- 
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mental colors, they would doubtless have 
been tickled to death, for they are not a 
serious people. But, down to last year, 
soldiers were punished for putting a 
shamrock in their hats on Patrick’s Day. 
So for-nearly a hundred years they have 
gone on fighting all over the world for 
English and Scotch credit. There were 
two or three distinctively Irish regiments 
in the service, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
and the Enniskillen Dragoons, and the 
Connaught Rangers, but they were in 
no way different from English regi- 
ments in dress or standards, and yet 
Wellington acknowledged in the House 
of Lords, that, had England not had Ire- 
land for a recruiting ground, she could 
not have carried on the Peninsular war. 
Forty thousand Irishmen are said to 
have served in it, and a few years 
after the Union the Connaught Rang- 
ers overthrew the French quard 
in the streets of Fuentes de Onoro. 

Probably everybody in the British em- 
pire knows that Marlborough was an 
Englishman and Lord Clyde a Scotch- 
man, but how many know that Well- 
ington was an Irishman, and _ that 
Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley are 
also Irishmen? The achievements of 
these men and of others like them go 
to English or Scotch account, while to 
the Irish is left the glory of killing land- 
lords and cutting off cows’ tails. It is 
largely in these small things that Irish 
misgovernment consists. It has been 
made a crime and disgrace for the Irish 
to be national, while in the Scotch it has 
been encouraged, and the result is Irish 
hatred and alienation. The notion that 
it can all be cured by a visit from the 
Duke of York and Mr. Balfour is part of 
the same huge mistake which has made 
Irish history such a chapter of woe. Of 
course, the differences between the two 
peoples have been great. There were 
the differences of religion and race to 
begin with, and then there was the dif- 
ference of temperament, which made an 
Irishman like O’Connell odious to an 
Englishman like Cobden; but what shall 
we say was the reason which made Ten- 
nyson consider O’Connell a villain, with- 
out ever having seen him, so that he 
had to be sorry and make amends after- 
wards, when he knew him? 


WORK FOR ATHLETES. 

We have often wondered what be- 
comes, after graduation, of all the heroic 
virtues which the ruder athletics are 
said to develop in college men. That 
admirable self-denial, that stern self- 
control, that utter sinking of the indi- 
vidual in devotion to the good of the 
whole—personal ambition ruled entirely 
out, and the glory of the college put 
first—upon what do all these noble quali- 
ties expend themselves after undergra- 
duate days are over, after the last goal 
is kicked, the last run scored, the boat’s 
nose shoved in front for the last time? 





Are they visible in our politics? Do 
they tone up our society, our manners? 
Does a true athletic restraint and so- 
briety mark our newspaper press? We 
are not scouting the existence of the 
athlete’s special virtues, but we do say 
that they are too precious to be allowed 
to evaporate and disappear the moment 
after taking a degree. 


If they do seem to escape us after that 
critical event, if we do not find our pub- 
lic life sweetened and our social condi- 
tions ameliorated as we should expect 
them to be by the advent every year in- 
to active life of hundreds of football 
players, all dripping with the noblest 
virtues known to man-—or, at least, to 
man in college—the inference must be 
either that those virtues have not really 
existed in the degree supposed, or that 
their possessors have not seen what a 
field for their continuous exercise the 
world offers. We are content, for to- 
day, to embrace the second alternative. 
Grant the virtues, in number and in- 
tensity, as great as the calmest college 
president with a champion team may 
allege; how strange the blindness which 
prevents these young heroes from see- 
ing the opportunities for a man’s work 
which life offers them on every side. 

We are the more inclined to dwell 
upon this aspect of the matter because 
it is so easy to recall more than one ex- 
ample of splendid athletes who have 
done splendid work as men. Their cases 
give some color, it must be confessed, 
to the argument that the stuff in a boy 
which leads him to delight in the rough- 
er and harder forms of athletic com- 
petition is the very stuff which, in a 
man, fits him to endure hardship as a 
good soldier of religion or of civiliza- 
tion. English instances readily occur. 
There was the famous George Augustus 
Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand. Both 
at Eton and Cambridge he was noted 
for his athletic prowess as he was for 
his scholarship; and he afterwards, in 
his voyages and hardships among the 
Pacific islands, displayed the same quali- 
ties of courage and versatility and en- 
ergy which had made his reputation 
with bat and oar. Coming nearer to 
our own times, the renowned Cambridge 
cricketers, the Studd brothers, have, 
since leaving the university, won even 
greater renown by their tireless labors 
for the good of their fellow-men, in con- 
nection with the Inland Mission in 
China and in reform educational work 
among London’s outcasts. The career 
of such men gives at least plausibility 
to the reasoning which says that the 
enthusiasm of the athletes’ temperament 
is easily set on fire by the appeal of 
philanthropy. 

We cannot, perhaps, match the Sel- 
wyns and the Studds with American 
rivals, though we certainly call to mind 
more than one hero of the football field 
or the baseball diamond of our colleges 
who has not been content to go on being 
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known as an athlete that was, or a 
“coach.” One of the finest football play- 
ers Princeton ever had, the Rev. Hector 
Cowan, is now, we believe, on the rush- 
line of Christian missions in darkest Af- 
rica. But there is much other work that 
has been done and is doing by young 
men which seems to us peculiarly fitted 
to appeal to an athletic nature. Take 
the experience which Mr. Jacob Riis has 
undergone in this city, in order to make 
himself the authority that he is on the 
problems of New York’s poor. Mr. Riis 
has no record as a college athlete that 
we ever heard of, but he was shown the 
qualities of persistence and endurance, 
physical and moral, and_ self-denial 
which, it is said, athletics tend to pro- 
duce. Then there is the very remark- 
able work done by Mr. Walter A. Wyck- 
off of Princeton, some of the results of 
which he has been giving in Scribner's 
Magazine, and has just now published in 
book form—‘The Workers.’ We do not 
imagine that Mr. Wyckoff ever stood 
high in the athletic world; but he went 
about his task of finding out from the 
inside what the life of a workingman 
really is, in a spirit that no athlete 
could surpass. He stood and worked be- 
side ditchers, and farm-hands, and por- 
ters, and day laborers, and loggers, not 
getting, perhaps, as gloriously scarred 
and bruised and tired as a football play- 
er, but making a pretty fair show in the 
flesh, in that line, after all. ‘And his 
results, while possibly not of the high- 
est value, must yet, as sociological stu- 
dies, leave the work of the closet soci- 
ologist far hehind. 


Our point is that the world is fairly 
aching for the kind of chivalrous, dash- 
ing workers that the coilege athletes are 
represented to be; and that they ought 
to be advised that the opportunity for a 
glorious career does not terminate with 
the close of their college life. If they like 
being thrown into the mud, let them 
get into the reeking ditch with Mr. 
Wyckoff. They can find plenty of dirt 
to nestle in and to fight, and they can 
have it all their life long, instead of 
simply for four fleeting years. If they 
think it so fine a thing to have an op- 
posing eleven heaped upon them, and 
are stirred to a noble glow by the de- 
termination to shake them all off and 
get up to the goal-line at last, what de- 
light they weuld take in political cam- 
paigning, with an 80,000 Tammany ma- 
jority on their backs, and four years 
of fighting before it can be fiung off! 

Everywhere, in fact, difficult work to 
be done challenges the fine enthusiasm 
of young manhood. The more arduous 
it is, the more compelling its appeal. 
Prince ‘Kropotkin, himself an example 
of what he speaks of, tells of the renun- 
ciation, from time to time, of wealth and 
rank by young men and women in Rus- 
sia, that they may cast in their lot with 
what they believe to be the cause of 
light and freedom. 
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cause, but causes which ought as strong- 
ly to stir a chivalrous soul, we have in 
abundance in this country. If our col- 
lege athletes want to stop every mouth, 
and to convince all the world that every- 
thing that is asserted of their being in 
training in all manly virtue is true, let 
them make haste, after graduation, to 
show that they are as willing to suffer 
and be strong in the defence of hu- 
manity and morals as they ever were in 
defence of a goal. 


AN ALLEGED SPECIE CIRCULAR OF 1827 


BRUNSWICK, ME., November 23, 1897. 


By the famous ‘‘specie circular’ of July 
11, 1836, the receivers of public money were 
instructed to receive, after the 15th of Au- 
gust following, in payment for lands, ‘‘no- 
thing except what is directed by the exist- 
ing laws, viz., gold and silver, and, in the 
proper cases, Virginia land scrip.’" In dis- 
cussing this circular, Professor W. G. Sum- 
ner, in his ‘Life of Jackson’ (p. 336), says, 
“A similar circular was issued in Adams's 
administration, which has hardly been no- 
ticed,”’ and cites as a reference the ‘Me- 
moirs’ of John Quincy Adams, vol. vii., p. 
427. A similar statement, with the same re- 
ference, occurs in Schouler’s ‘History of the 
United States’ (vol. iv., p. 26%, note). The 
passage in Adams’s ‘Memoirs,’ on which both 
of these writers appear to rely, is under date 
of February 8, 1828, and reads as follows 


“Mr. Rush [Secretary of the Treasury] 
brought me some papers from Alabama—a 
message from the Governor (Murphy) to the 
Legislature of the State, and a remonstrance 
from the Legislature addressed to Congress 
against an instruction from the Treasury 
Department to the Receivers of Public 
Moneys, at the Land Offices, dated last Au- 
gust, directing them to receive in payment 
for lands only specie, bills of the Bank of 
the United States or its branches, or bills 
of specie-paying banks of the State. The 
remonstrance of the Legislature is in lan- 
guage little short of frantic—a blustering. 
bullying style, which many of the State 
Governors and Governments adopt towards 
the General Administration, as if they con- 
sidered insolence as their only means of 
demonstratiug their sovereignty. 

“Mr. Rush proposed some modification of 
the instructions, to remove any possible in- 
convenience to the purchasers. He is him- 
self of a temper so mild and a deporiment 
so courteous that the bitter invective, slan- 
derous imputations, and reproachful ma- 
lignity of this Alabama manifesto were quite 
distressing to him. I showed him a letter 
from a man in prison at New York, for some 
debt to the United States, addressed to me, 
which I had just received, written in much 
the same insulting style. and I told him I 
prized them both at about the same value.” 


I have not succeeded in finding a printed 
copy of the instruction referred to above 
It does not appear to be in the Congressional 
documents, nor is it mentioned {n Poore’s 
‘Catalogue,’ or in the annual reports of the 
Treasury and the General Land Office. Of 





the general histories an© biographies treat- | 
| branches. 


ing of the period, I have found none, except 


those of Professor Sumner and Mr. Schouler, | 


already cited, that allude to the matter 
The debates in Congress in 1836-"87, on the 
bill to annul the specie circular, apparently 
make no mention of a “similar circular” of 
182/, although at this point my examination 
has not been exhaustive. Yet it seems not 


| unlikely that if, nine years before Jackson 


put forth his destructive edict, a ‘similar’ 


Not exactly that \ order had been issued by the Treasury De- 
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partment, the fact would have been used as 
a precedent by the friends and supporters 
of the Administration, if not by Jackson 
himself. 

For a copy of the order referred to by 
Adams I am indebted to Mr. O. L. Spaulding, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whether or not the order was printed, I am 
unable to say, the copy furnished me being 
in manuscript. The circular bears date Au- 
gust 22, 1827, and is supplementary to a cir- 
cular of February 22, 1826. Of this latter, 
no copy of which appears to be in the Con 
gressional documents, a manuscript copy was 
also kindly furnished me by Mr. Spaulding 
and a printed copy, differing in minor details 
from the other, was placed at my disposal 
by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. The circular of 1826 ts too long to 
reproduce here, but the following extract 
gives all that is relevant to the present pur 


pose: 


“In addition to specie, and the bills of the 
Bank of the United States and its branches 
which are receivable in all payments to the 
United States, the moneys receivable for 
Public Lands are as follows: [then follows 
a list of the places from which the notes of 
incorporated banks therein, in addition to 
those banks of the State or Territory in 
which the land office is situated, will be re 
ceived) 

‘But this permission to receive the notes 
of local or State banks is only to be in force 
provided those State banks pay specie for 
their notes on demand, and are otherwise 
in good credit 

“For the information of purchasers of 
Public Lands, each Receiver will publish in 
one newspaper in his district a list of the 
description of funds which he ts hereby 
authorized to receive; and he will give no 
tice, in like manner, of any change which 
may occasionally take place But, in all 
such publications, he will state that, al 
though for the accommedation of purchasers 
the local or State bank notes therein enu 
merated are at present receivable, it is de 
sirable that payments be made in 
or the notes of the bank of the United States 
or its branches: and that, as the receipt of 
any of the local or State banks may be dis 
continued at any time without previous no- 
tice, it will be well for those who have 
payments to make, to provide themselves 
with specie, or notes of the United States 
bank or its branches 1 


specie 


The circular of August 22, 1827, is as fol 


lows 


“It has been found advisable, for various 
onsiderations, so far to carry into effect an 
intimation given in my instruction of the 
22d February, 1826. as to discontinue the re 
ceipt, at any land office, of the notes of any 
local or State bank not established or exist- 
ing in the State or Territory where the land 
office is situated. But that those who intend 
to purchase public land may have ample 
time to prepare for this change, it will not 
go into operation until the Ist of January, 
TALS 

“On the receipt of this instruction, the re- 
ceivers of public moneys will give the ne- 
cessary notice in one of the newspapers in 
their districts, and will continue it once a 
week until the change takes place. The no- 
tice should be accompanied with the cau- 
tion mentioned in the instruction before re- 
ferred to, that purchasers of Public lands 
may provide themselves with specie or notes 
of the bank of the United States or its 


“In continuing to receive the notes of 
banks in the State or Territory in which 
their land-office is situated, the receivers 
will conform particularly to the _ in- 


/ struction already mentioned, in guarding 
| against the receipt of the notes of any banks 


| 


that do not pay in specie on demand, or that 
are not in undoubted good credit; and as 


| the receivers have means, which this depart- 


ment, from its remoteness, has not, of judg- 
ing of the character and condition of the 
hanks in their State or Territory, full confi- 
dence is entertained that they will use all 
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necessary vigilance in preventing the re- 
ceipt of any notes by which loss may hap- 
pen to the United States.”’ 


A comparison of this Treasury order of 
1827 and the specie circular of 1836 shows, 
as it seems to me, few points of real resem- 
blance. The order of 1827 restricted the 
payments for lands to specie, notes of the 
Bank of the United States or its branches, 
and notes of specie-paying banks in the 
State or Territory in which the land-office 
was situated. The circular of 1836 restrict- 
ed such payments to gold and silver, and, 
in certain cases, Virginia land scrip, this 
last not a resource of great importance. The 
circular of 1827 put a stop to the reception 
of the notes of local banks outside of the 
State or Territory in which the land-office 
was locate. The circular of 1836 forbade 
the reception of the notes of any bank, wher- 
ever situated. The fact that persons hay- 
ing payments to make are urged to provide 
themselves with specie does not seem essen- 
tially to alter the character or import of the 
earlier order; notes of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States were declared equally acceptable. 
I am inclined to think, accordingly, that the 
two circulars can be said to be ‘“‘similar’’ 
only by a very free use of the term. In- 
deed, the words of Adams’s own entry in 
his diary seem to suggest quite plainly an 
order radically different from that issued 
at Jackson's direction. 

It would be interesting to know more of 
the remonstrance of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, of which Adams speaks. From his ac- 
count of it, it must have been a lurid docu- 
ment. A somewhat extended search, how- 
ever, has failed to discover the text of the 
resolution or any allusion to such a com- 
munication. Alabama was much exercised, 
during this period, over the condition of 
the public-land business in the State, and a 
number of memorials, of various sorts, were 
presented to Congress, and are printed in 
the Congressional documents, ard in the 
“Public Lands” series of the ‘American 
State Papers’; but none of them, so far as 
I have found, answers to Adams's descrip- 
tion, or refers to the Treasury circular of 
1827. The journals of the House and Senate 
do not seem to contain a record of the pre- 
sentation of such a memorial. Whether or 
not the document is in the archives of Ala- 
bama, I do not know. A further order, how- 
ever, supplementary to those of February 
22,1826, and August 22,1827, was issued Febru- 
ary 22,1828, in which, after reciting the para- 
graphs directing the receivers to give notice 
of the kinds of funds receivable in payments 
for lands, and urging payment in specie or 
notes of the Bank of the United States, the 
following modification was directed to be 
made: 

“But, in all such publications, he [the re- 
ceiver] will state that, although for the ac- 
commodation of purchasers, the local or 
State banknotes therein enumerated are at 
present receivable, the receipt of any such 
notes may be discontinued at any time, if, 
in the opinion of the receiver, they cannot 
be safely received.” 

The above paragraph is from a copy of 
the circular furnished me by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. It sug- 
gests the reflection that, if the circular of 
1828 proved acceptable to Alabama, the ex- 
citement of the State was pretty eusily al- 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


LONDON, November 23, 1897. 


That the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury 
is a failure has long been evident to those 
who have had facilities for looking into 
the details of the proceedings of the For- 
eign Office. It has been said for more than 
a year, to my certain knowledge, by some 
of the most strenuous supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, that Lord Salisbury was incompe- 
tent to direct the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and that his continuance in the direction 
was a menace of disaster. That he has lost 
nerve and grown timid and hesitating is 
of common knowledge, but the history of 
his actual tenure of the Foreign Office shows 
it (in full knowledge of the difficulties and 
advantages of ‘the situation) to have been 
one of the weakest which the recent an- 
nals of English government afford. What 
must be said in his defence, however, is 
that the late Government, by its fruitless 
attempts to arrive at a good understanding 
with France, and its perpetual and weak 
concessions to French assumptions, had so 
gravely compromised the position that Salis- 
bury had little ground to stand on for the 
preparation of his defence. 


The pressure of public opinion on ac- 
count of the Armenian massacres brought 
a momentary energy into the decisions of 
the Foreign Office, and the first act of the 
Minister was to reéstablish the old ac- 
cord between England, Italy, and Austria, 
originally made in 1888, when Crispi and 
Salisbury were in power, for common action 
in the Turkish Empire. Italy accepted the 
renewal of the programme of action eager- 
ly, as Crispi’s ambition had always been to 
bring Italy into a definite alliance with 
England; but Austria, bound by the agree- 
ment and unable to refuse, still accepted 
with reluctance, arising from the fact that 
she was not prepared for the raising of the 
Eastern question, which would have been 
the inevitable consequence of the actuation 
of Salisbury’s programme. There was, too, 
in official circles, the further reason for re- 
luctance in the feeling that it was rather 
for the Austrian Government to take the 
initiative in a question that lay at its bor- 
ders than for the English, so far away and 
animated only by sentimental considera- 
tions, which to the Eastern Powers were of 
so little weight. However, Austria yielded, 
even if reluctantly, and the programme of 
the new triple alliance was in substance 
adopted, as was shown by the immediate 
and effective pressure on the Sultan to ac- 
cord the long-promised reforms under pen- 
alty of fcrcing the Dardanelles and pre- 
senting the united squadrons before Con- 
stantinople. An immediate movement would 
have met with no real opposition. The forti- 
fications at the Dardanelles were not in a 
state of defence, though a slight delay 
would have permitted them to be made so, 
and Russia was not ready for a movement, 
while there had been no understanding be- 
tween Russia and France. The Italian Gov- 
ernment had, before renewing the accord of 
1888 with England, consulted the Emperor 
of Germany as to accepting the English 
proposition to renew, and had received thg 
most emphatic approval, the Emperor gi 
ing to King Humbert his imperial word of 
honor that, whatever might be the conse- 
quences of the step, he would back Italy to 
the last man, practically putting England at 
the head of a quadruple alliance, and mak- 
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ing her the arbiter of the settlement of the 
Eastern question. 

In consequence of this disposition, Crispi 
ordered the fleet to Smyrna in support of 
the English, and mobilized a corps d’armée 
for debarkation in Asia Minor in support 
of any operations necessary in the Darda- 
nelles or beyond, and the Austrian fleet was 
prepared for such operation as might have 
followed, though the naval force brought on 
the field of action by England and Italy 
combined was irresistible by any possible 
opposing force. Certainly at this moment 
the raising of the Venezuela question by 
the United States was a grave embarrass- 
ment for Salisbury—not, as we supposed, 
from any fear of the United States, for Eng- 
land even alone has never shown fear of any 
combination, but because the event of a 
war between the United States and England 
is regarded by a large and influential por- 
tion of English people as such a disaster to 
civilization that only the gravest necessity 
should drive England into it. With the sup- 
port of Italy, Austria, and Germany, who 
would have necessarily been England’s allies 
in the case of any aggression’ by the United 
States, England had nothing to fear in the 
long run, except from English sentiment; 
and in spite of the momentary check caused 
by the attention of the Foreign Office be- 
ing absorbed by the Venezuela question, no- 
thing prevented Salisbury from solving the 
question at Constantinople in a short, vi- 
gorous campaign, concluded before the Ame- 
rican diversion could have come to a head. 

At this juncture, however, the French 
Government intervened with solicitations for 
postponement, in view of a combined action 
of all the Powers, with an apparently ami- 
cable pressure which Salisbury was not 
strong enough to resist; and the naturally 
to be anticipated long discussions began, ° 
with interminable delays, with preparations 
and final intervention on the part of Rus- 
sia, and the ulterior consequence of a secret 
treaty between the Tsar and the Sultan, 
which gave the former the effectual protec- 
torate of the Turkish empire. The posi- 
tion now “became impregnable, except in 
the event of a general war, for which Salis- 
bury had not the nerve nor England the 
desire. The opportunity was lost, but, what 
was much worse, the opportunty for future 
coéperation of Germany with England was 
also lost. The contingent consequences of 
the weakness of Lord Salisbury were soon 
felt in two directions. The German Empe- 
ror, exasperated at the way in which Salis- 
bury had trifled with and betrayed the 
Triple Alliance in its representatives, Italy 
and Austria, especially the former, became 
hostile to England, and, to atone for hav- 
ing abandoned Russian interests, became 
their most strenuous supporter. It was 
clear to him that no reliance could be 
placed on the policy of Salisbury, and the 
Emperor was compelled to become the sup- 
porter of all the plans of the Tsar, in order 
to efface recollection of his concession to 
the policy of England. This extremely awk- 
ward position, in which he had been placed 
by his desire to come into practical contact 
with England, sufficiently explains his sub- 
sequent animosity towards Salisbury; for 
it was against him rather than England that 
the imperial animosity was felt. 

The real disaster, however, arising from 
Salisbury’s weakness (and, it must be ad- 
mitted, his want of good faith) fell on Italy. 
The French Government had, on the second 
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advent of Crispi to power, made him direct 
overtures for a more conciliatory policy to- 
wards France, promising him distinctly a 
treaty of commerce and commercial advan- 
tages if he would withdraw from the ac- 
cord with England in Morocco and Egypt. 
These propositions Crispi refused, and this 
refusal was the signal for the active under- 
taking of the Franco-Abyssinian intrigues 
against Eritrea. The accession of Italy to the 
English Oriental policy, reversing the ten- 
dencies of the former Italian ministry, which 
was entirely pro-Russian, carried Russia 
over to the new policy in Abyssinia, the re- 
sult of which was the war on Italy that re- 
sulted in the disaster of Adowah. In vain 
Crispi appealed to England for at least a di- 
plomatic support at the Abyssinian capital; 
Salisbury, grown still more timid, withdrew 
even the slight support of the Italian claims 
which Rosebery had offered; and England 
permitted the crushing of her only faith- 
ful ally to be carried out without even a 
diplomatic remonstrance, while Italy was 
punished for her adhesion to England, with 
the tacit consent of the English ministry. 
It is safe to say that, under similar circum- 
stances, Lord Rosebery would have behaved 
differently, for Kimberley had already prac- 
tically admitted the justice of Italy’s de- 
mands before the Liberal ministry fell. The 
immediate cause of the fall of Crispi was 
the disaster of Adowah, but there were 
agencies at work, also indirectly due to the 
defection of Fngland, which placed his min- 
istry in a most critical situation even before 
the battle of Adowah. 


The exasperation of the German Empe- 
ror next fell on Italy, already practically 
abandoned by England—for the movement up 
the Nile which was made immediately after 
the disaster of Adowah had no connection 
with that affair, but was made at the re- 
quest of Crispi under apprehension of the co- 
operation of the Dervishes with the Abys- 
sinians and the capture of Kassala by the 
former, and was much more in the interest 
of Egypt than of Italy. The Italian Gov- 
ernment held that position only at the dis- 
position of the Egyptian. On the other 
frontier, where the Italian ministry had re- 
quested permission to pass by English ter- 
ritory to make a diversion in favor of the 
Eritrean forces, Salisbury refused cynically 
the slightest moral support. The preserva- 
tion of Kassala was necessary to Egyptian 
interests, and therefore the movement into 
the Sudan was made. Whereas Germany’s 
policy in maintaining allied relations with 
Italy had been primarily to make that coun- 
try a bond for securing England’s at least 
passive adhesion to the Triple Alliance as 
the gage of European peace, with the advent 
of strained relations with England the re- 
newed necessity for a more cordial under- 
standing with Russia became the motive of 
the diplomacy of the Emperor, and Italy (es- 
pecially under Crispi, who was strongly an- 
tagonistic to the understanding with the 
Tsar, established by Rudini in 1891 and re- 
newed in 1895 after Adowah) lost all impor- 
tance to Germany. When Crispi, therefore, 
coming to power after the fall of Giolitti, 
intimated’ to Germany that he should de- 





nounce the treaty of the Triple Alliance in 
order to secure in the new negotiations for 
its renewal better terms for Italian inte- 
rests, the Emperor sent orders to the Qui- | 
rinal to dispense with Crispi. This was the | 
signal for the unloosing of all the intrigues | 
of court and cabal (always hostile to that | 


minister) against the ministry, and the in- 
stant result was to paralyze the direction 
of the affairs of Eritrea, where Crispi had 
insisted on superseding Baratieri, seen to 
be utterly incompetent for the increased bur- 
then of an extended command. The imme- 
diate and disastrous result was the precipi- 
tate action of Baratieri, informed of the 
pending arrival of Baldissera, who would 
outrank and supersede him (a solution ar- 
rived at as a compromise between the dis- 
missal desired by the ministry and the 
confirmation in the command insisted on by 
court and cabal), and the attack, contrary 
to the orders of the ministry, on the impreg- 
nable positions of the Abyssinians, the out- 
come of which had been by all the authori- 
ties foreseen, and by the opponents of the 
ministry desired as a demonstration of the 
ruinous policy of Crispi and a pretext for 
his dismissal. 

Now we begin to perceive the sinister re- 
sults of the cynicism of Lord Salisbury in 
reference to Italian interests in Africa. In- 
stead of an ally on the upper Nile holding 
in check both Abyssinia and the Dervishes, 
England has opposed to her the greatly in- 
creased power of the Negus, supported and 
directed by France and Russia; the Italian 
Government, under the same influences, dis- 
posed to evacuate Eritrea; the already effect - 
ed occupation by the French of Fashioda, on 
the upper Nile; and an up-stream fight to 
establish the- desired communication be- 
tween the upper and lower Nile valleys— 
the prime object of the Sudan expedition 
with all its sacrifices and embarrassments. 
This is an incomplete summary of the re- 
sults of a single blunder in the foreign 
policy of Lord Salisbury, the refusal to sup- 
port by his diplomaxic pressure the inte- 
rests of his ally, even in a case in which 
those of England were identical with those 
of the ally. If the English public were not 
indifferent to the opinion of other publics, 


r it would not be possible for a government, 


Conservative or Liberal, thus totally to dis- 
regard: the moral obligations of an alliance 
not formally consecrated in a written treaty. 
It will be difficult for England to find again 
even an Italian Government ready to enter 
into an alliance without some guarantee 
against being left to suffer the penalty of 
its complaisance. 

1 have already admitted the grave fact 
that the preceding ministry had compro- 
mised the situation, but not to the relative 
degree that Lord Salisbury, in the speech 
he has just made, has implied. It is true 
that the inertness of Gladstone, and, fol- 
lowing him, Rosebery, had consented to ag- 
gressions in Siam, and to the adoption of 
extreme measures in Madagascar which were 
in violatior of the engagement of the Re- 
public; but Kimberley had given his suc- 
cessor an example of fidelity to Italy in his 
recognition of the right of Italy to claim 
the good will of England at Zeila, which 
Salisbury withdrew fram; and, on the Ma- 
kong, England was the guardian of Siamese 
interests which she had no right to sacri- 
fice for peace’s sake. One does not take 
such responsibilities on himself without the 
determination to uphold them, and the 
weakness of the Liberal ministry is no jus- 
tification for the repetition of the same mis- 
takes for which public opinion had so 
strongly condemned their predecessors. It is 
useless to palliate the weakness of Lord 
Salisbury by accusing Gladstone of having 
had no fereign policy. It was on this very 








ground that Gladstone was attacked, and 
yet Salisbury has surpassed Gladstone in his 
concessions, or, more properly, recessions, 
for he has been beaten back simply by the 
French aggressions. Tunis is the most 
flagrant case of Salisbury’s omissions. The 
occupation of this province was effected by 
the consent of England, accompanied by the 
indifference of all the other Powers except 
Italy, to which it is a most grave menace, 
but with the express and distinct promise on 
the part of France that it should not be 
made a military station, nor should it be 
annexed. The fact is that it has been made 
a formidable military port, menacing all the 
defences of Italy, and commanding the pas- 
sage from Gibraltar and Alexandria in the 
most effective manner. The recent treaty 
between England and France condones all! 
the latter’s violations of her engagements, 
and abandons Italy as completely as could 
be done under an understanding on a peace 
footing. X. 


Correspondence. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH ONCE MORE 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Str: Judging by (he communications which 
have reached me, the article in the Vation, 
some time since, reviewing the recent re- 
port of the committee on English of the 
board of Harvard Overseers, has attracted 
no inconsiderable attention. The same is 
true of another article of similar character 
in the Springfield Republican of November 
15. Evidently, not only those engaged in 
the secondary educatien, but the professors 
and other instructors ef English in the va- 
rious universities, take a lively, and what 
seems likely to prove a most fruitful, in- 
terest in the discussion. 

As a rule, these letters and communica- 
tions dwell on two sides of the problem. 
The first is what may, with those ongaged 
in the secondary education, be called the 
practical side; the secon@, the literary side. 
Of those who look at the question from its 
practical or school-teachers’ side, the minds 
of most seem still working over the time 
problem. They say, and with much force 
when the matter is looked at from the point 
of view of the system in use: “Puzzled as 
we already are to fit boys for college at the 
average age of nineteen even, where are 
we to find the necessary time to assume 
‘English A‘ as part of the preparatory train- 
irg? We are not now able properly to cover 
the acreage of Latin, Greek, French, history, 
etc., already assigned. The written transla- 
tion of the classics, for instance, though 
confessedly much more exact and, as a 
training, severe than the oral translation, 
ix far less rapid. If, then, written transla- 
tion is to supersede, to any considerable 
extent, oral translation, we cannot cover 
in the time allotted an equal number of 
pages of the books which have, somehow, to 
be gone through. Im other words, the 
exigencies of the college entrance examina- 
tion are altogether more stringent as re- 
spects quantity than quality, and to those 
exigencies we must adapt ourselves.” 

This is interesting. as one view of an im- 
portant subject. The answer is obvious. 
The scheme suggested by the committee of 
the Board of Overseers is certainly open to 
the objection of putting more stress on 
quality than on quaatity. In se far, therefore, 
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it would seem that it is in possible conflict 
with the existing college entrance require- 
ments. The issue, as thus presented, is one 
which the committee would probably not be 
disinclined to accept. 

The other side of the problem I have re- 
ferred to as the literary side. Quite a 
chorus of complaint comes up from the in- 
structors in the preparatory schools in re- 
gard to the character of the authors and 


books prescribed. In making selections, 
those representing the colleges, it is assert- 
ed, seem to have followed the classic 
analogy. For instance, the orations of 
Burke and Webster have certainly stood 
the test of time; but it is questionable 
whether they are calculated to excite a 
great degree of literary ardor in the im- 
mature mird of to-day. Following the 
principle of analogy, they seem to have 


been prescribed as the modern exemplars of 
the school of Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Nevertheless, it is argued, there are those, 
even among the adult, who find the speeches 
of Burke and the orations of Webster, like 
those of Demosthenes and Cicero, severe 
reading, and reading hardly in touch with 
current modes of thought and expression. 
After all, must we not in some degree take 
conditions as we find them? And does not 
success in teaching, as in other branches 
of practical life, depend on the correctness 
with which we see those conditions and 
conform ourselves thereto? 

This important branch ef education is now 
regulated through what is called a ‘“‘confer- 
ence” of colleges, looking to uniformity in 
entrance requirements. The advantage of 
such a system is open to much question, es- 
pecially as respects a department in what 
may be called a formative or plastic stage 
of development, as English at present un- 
questionably is. If its end be to bring about 
a species of combination in restraint of 
trade among the institutions of advanced 
education, so that no one of them shall se- 
cure more than its share of the business 
by putting the standard for admission low- 
er than the others, it presents an aspect of 
the educational problem in no way edifying. 
It is again a case of quantity as opposed to 
quality. If, on the other hand, the result of 
the “conference”’ is to establish a rigid uni- 
formity of requirement, it may safely be as- 
sumed in advance that it will be a uniformi- 
ty of the pedantic and the commonplace. 
Non tali auvxilio—no real advance in the 
higher education will come in that way. On 
the confrary, so far as English is concerned, 
it would seem most desirable that for the 
present ‘at least, and probably for some time 
to come, each institution should reserve to 
itself the utmost possible latitude for ex- 
periment; for only through such liberty of 
individual action, and a free use of it, can 
success be evolved out of failure. 

One letter in particular has reached me 
the suggestions in which, on both these as- 
pects of the discussion, seem so germane 
and so well put that I am tempted to ask 
you to give wider circulation to them. I 
will merely say that this letter is written by 
a recent graduate of one of our principal 
colleges, now engaged in the English in- 
struction at a preparatory school of high- 
est reputation. In close touch with modern 
methods and thought, the system he de- 
scribes might most profitably be adopted by 
other schools of like character. 


“Tam glad that in your last two reports, 
and especially in this last, you attack the 
neglect of teachers of the classics to insist 
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upon English translations. We do empha- 
size that the English shall be idiomatic and 
not ‘translation English.’ To further this, 
we have required, this year, in the upper 
form, the (almost) daily written translation 
of a Latin or Greek sentence, which shall be 
in good Ehglish. At times the English 
teachers have read and criticised before the 
class the examinations in translation. It 
has been effective. 

‘‘May I describe, briefly, the composition 
work of our two upper classes, the fifth and 
the sixth forms—the former preparing for 
the elementary English examination, and 
the latter for English A? 

“The fifth form write weekly themes, 
from two to three pages in length. These 
themes are marked and criticised in detail, 
with references to Hill’s Rhetoric, parts of 
which are studied for this purpose. The 
first ten minutes of each recitation are often 
given to impromptu theme writing, and five 
minutes given to the reading of one or more 
themes. I ayoid the extra work you men- 
tion on page 413 [of the reports], by mark- 
ing, during those ten minutes, the themes of 
the previous recitation. (The size of the 
class permits this.) They are then returned. 

“The work of the sixth form, insomuch as 
it corresponds to Freshman English, is of 
broader scope, and leaves less time for com- 


position. The weekly themes now become 
fortnightly themes; but they are marked, 
criticised, and rewritten as in the fifth 


form. Hill’s Rhetoric is studied system- 
atically; certain books of required authors 
are read, etc. An essay of not less than 
fifteen pages is required from each boy. As 
in the fifth form—though not so regularly— 
there are ten-minute themes at recitations. 

“This year I instituted daily themes of 
one page, the subjects preferably from ob- 
servation or of opinion. It has not resulted 
‘in the displacement of some other indis- 
pensable study.’ There has not been a 
single case of complaint of the extra 
amount of work involved; but, on the con- 
trary, there is great interest in it. The 
themes are daily filed in such fashion that 
every one can read his own and those of 
others, and profit by the written criticisms. 
This innovation—now in practice six weeks; 
long enough thoroughly to test it—I under- 
took with some hesitation, for from its ex- 
tra work on the boys’ part I expected pro- 
tests, but have had none. And the extra 
work on my part I expected would be te- 
dious and irksome, but greatly to the con- 
trary; for, though some themes naturally 
are stupid, some commonplace, and some 
interesting, they are in the main entertain- 
ing reading—even, at times, instructive. 
Improvement, better facility in writing, is 
already noticeable. I am convinced that the 
practice of daily writing is possible and 
beneficial, and that it can be made inte- 
resting for both teacher and pupils. 

“In conclusion, I must commend your re- 
mark on the books now required for college 
examination. It is unpardonable when, from 
the vast field of good literature, much of 
which is adapted for this purpose, a list fs 
selected which requires the detailed and 
analytical study of such books as Burke’s 
speech on Conciliation with America. No- 
thing, in my opinion—it has almost been 
within my observation—can tend more to 
crush in boys the desire for reading which 
it is the duty of schools to further, or, if 
such a desire does not exist, effectually to 
prevent it being sown.” 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Boston, Novemter 26, 1897. 





IN DEFENCE OF FOOTBALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: It is to be regretted that you feel it 
necessary to take the stand you do concern- 
ing football. The amelioration and develop- 
ment of the last six years are so patent to 
the close observer of the sport that criticism 
which does not record them will no longer be 
heeded. There has been, unquestionably, a 
time when the word “brutal” was properly 
applied to the game, and when it might 
justly be compared with prize-fighting. In 





the middle West, at any rate, this time is 





plainly past. There has been a steady and 
natural elevation of standards among the 
general public and among players; honorable 
sporting ideals now largely prevail, and the 
time seems not far off when they shall whol- 
ly prevail. 

Friends and foes of the game alike may as 
well concede, now as well as later, that foot- 
ball is here to stay. It has ceased to be the 
peculiar possession of the college and has 
fairly become the national fall sport. It is 
not true that football is not a game for 
boys; if any limitation in that kind be made, 
it ought to be that it is a sport for boys 
alone. To boys it gives its maximum bene- 
fits in strength, presence of mind, physical 
courage, self-control, determination, good 
nature under stress. Among boys well 
matched in age and strength it is being play- 
ed all over the country almost without acci- 
dents. Among boys especially, football is 
necessarily without the objectionable fea- 
tures which to-day characterize the college 
game. The schoolmaster of to-day who 
values his opportunities for moral training 
and stimulus has no tool more valuable 
than the game of football—granting, of 
course, a proper supervision and control. 

Much is made of the danger of accident 
and of injury, and the dreadful casualties 
that occasionally occur make this fear ap- 
pear reasonable. If, however, game after 
game is played with no injury more serious 
than a skinned elbow, if hundreds of men 
and boys play the entire season with no ac- 
cidents worse, than a bloodied nose—and both 
suppositions stand for verifiable facts—then 
it must be conceded that the accidents of 
football are not inherent or necessary, and 
that the sport really takes a place with 
yachting, shooting, and bicycling. A fa- 
tality or serious accident in any of these 
sports does not constitute an argument 
against them, simply because we all know 
that many persons habitually take part in 
them without accident; the same statement 
may be made with equal truth about foot- 
ball. 

But those who are interested in this game, 
not merely on the sporting side—those who, 
like the present writer, value it for the real 
and enduring benefits which it brings— 
might fairly grant a much larger element 
of risk and yet justify the sport, risk and 
all. This is not the place, naturally, to en- 
ter at length into these arguments. They 
would, first, be its remarkable educational 
power in all points of physical prowess and 
the accompanying mental training; espe- 
cial stress should be laid on the fact that 
these are not to be determined in the least 
by public games, but are found in the re- 
gular work and exercise. What I desire to 
emphasize here is that the training of foot- 
ball will in the long run prevent more acci- 
dents than it causes. It is a weak state- 
ment of facts to say that half, for example, 
of the innumerable bicycle accidents would 
not occur if riders possessed the presence 
of mind, alertness, and fertility of resource 
that are to be gained through this game. 

At the same time football has its evils; 
they are not, however, apparent at any 
game. The immense evil of the sport to- 
day is the professional aspect which it as- 
sumes in the college for two months of every 
short school year. The crass form of pro- 
fessionalism, buying players and all that, 
is largely abolished; a more refined and 
evil form now exists. College authorities, 
who should strive steadily for a high plane 
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of thought and life, and who should never 
consent to less, now consent to and even 
favor the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
annually, the hiring of high-priced profes- 
sional athletes as coaches, and the absolute 
devotion of hundreds of men, to the exclu- 
sion of all more serious interests. 

Sport ceases to be sport when placed upon 
such a basis, and our colleges shamefully 
abandon their moral leadership when they 
countenance it for a day. Among high- 
minded and serious men sport has a place, 
but it is subordinated to the real concerns 
of life; it is a recreation and not a vocation. 
Life is turned upside down when it is per- 
mitted to be the be-all and end-all even 
for a time. In this evil and all its ramify- 
ing consequences lies the present demoraliz- 
ing influence of football; its victims are the 
hundreds of young men who degenerate 
into professional athletes because of superior 
abilities in the game. Let the college pro- 
fessors who form the committees of control, 
subscribe to athletic funds, and cheer their 
teams from the side-lines, use their ina- 
lienable leadership to better purposes. 

FREDERICK WHITTON. 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
December 2, 1807. 





[We shall not reargue our contention 
that a game inviting the rudest physical 
contact of heavy human masses is, quite 
apart from slugging and other brutali- 
ties, unfit for youth. So far are we, 
either, from accepting Mr. Whitton’s 
amendment that it is preéminently fit 
for boys, that we regard the aping of 
their elders by juvenile football players 
as one of the serious evils of the game. 
The scope of this remark might be ex- 
tended to baseball. The influence of 
professionalism vulgarizes and corrupts 
downwards—and the irresistible tenden- 
cy of all intercollegiate games is towards 
professionalism. We believe‘this ten- 
dency “has come to stay” much, more 
firmly than any game or sore élf dimne: 
Language, manners, mental preoccupa- 
tion, perverted in one generagion, in- 
fallibly reflect their debasement in the 
succeeding. Who can view without 
alarm the effect on the young of exam- 
ples in rowdyism, loafing, and gambling 
such as attend the present excessive de- 
votion to sports under the best auspices? 

Bp, Nation. | 





MISTRANSLATION CONDONED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your issue of the 2ist of October 
last you gave currency to certain damaging 
statements as to the English translation of 
Professor Hommel’s ‘Ancient Hebrew Tra- 
dition.’ 

Fearing, from the interested attack made 
on the English translation of Maspero’s 
Mélées, that the Higher Critics would use 
the same methods to discount Professor 
Hommel's arguments, drawing across the 
trail the red-herring of a faulty rendering, 
I had the foresight to send revises of every 
sheet of the English translation to Professor 
Hommel, apd to take care that the printed 
volume embodied all his corrections. 

The following excerpt from a recent letter 
of Professor Hommel shows how he regards 





the charges made by the writer of your ar- 
ticle: 


“I have been greatly surprised to notice 
that some English critics of my book (for 
example, the much-respected Rev. Buchanan 
Gray, in the September issue of the Ez- 
pository Times) have ascribed certain trivial 
differences between the English version and 
the German original to the arbitrary action 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

“To this I answer once for all that I read 
a clear revise of every sheet of the English 
translation, and that I ‘possess a sufficient 
knowledge of English—witness my original 
English ‘Assyriological Notes’ in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Biblical Archro- 
logy—to warrant me fully in asserting that 
in no single instance has what I intended to 
say and to prove in my book failed to find 
its fitting and intended expression in the 
English translation. 

“As for the trifling discrepancies discover- 
ed by my reviewers, they are of such a sub- 
ordinate character that I consider it quite 
superfluous to go into them. When, for 
instance, in the Preface, the words Aufstel- 
lungen der  sog. modernen  I'centateuch- 
kritik (assertions of the so-called modern 
critics of the Pentateuch) were rendered 
‘cobweb theories of the so-called modern 
critics,’ this slight alteration met with my 
full approval, since in the text of the book 
I myself have more than once referred to 
the theories of Wellhausen in similar dras- 
tic terms." 


I feel sure that in a spirit of fair play you 
will give space in your columns to this re 
futation of the charges made on the 2ist 
ult., presumably by the lady who has on 
this side of the water been making most 
reckless assertions on the subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDMUND McCLURE. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C., 
November 22, 1897. 





[The serious aspect of the case is that 
Mr. McClure seems totally unconscious 
of two things: (1) That honest people 
generally consider small falsifications as 
objectionable as great ones, and (2) that 
no charge of falsification could have 
been made if the changes had not been 
surreptitious. If the English preface 
had stated that certain things had been 
altered or omitted for the safety of Eng- 
lish readers, then, whatever course cri- 
ticism might have taken, one path would 
have been closed to it. As to Prof. 
Hommel’s testimony, it is charitable to 
believe that he read his English revise 
somewhat superficially. The possibility 
that his knowledge of English is on a 
par with the translator’s knowledge of 
German, we are not disposed to con- 
sider. Surely, Prof. Hommel does not 
imagine, e¢. g., that “I brought my- 
self under the displeasure of Well- 
hausen” is the English equivalent for 
“Unter dem Banne Wellhausen’s mich 
befindend”! Whether the “discrepan- 
cies” are altogether “\rifling’’ we must 
leave our readers to judge after a care- 
tul perusal of the review which has call- 
ed ont Mr. McClure’s letter. 

Mr. McClure’s allusion to Maspero’s 
‘Struggle of the Nations’ we are con- 
strained to regard as unfortunate. Does 
he suppose us to be unaware that the 
chairman of the general literature com- 
mittee of the S. P. C. K. has felt it ne- 
cessary to issue a card officially dis- 


claiming all responsibility for the trans- 
lator’s changes in that work Y —-Ep. 
Nation, } 





A CORRECTION. 


To THe Eprror or THe NATION 


Sir: It is always a pleasure to correct, 
even in matters of minor importance, any 
one who has pointed out one’s own omis- 
sions or shortcomings. We beg, therefore, 
to call your attention to a slight misstate- 
ment in your issue of December 2. In the 
review of Mr. Parkhurst's ‘Song-Birds and 
Water-Fowl,’ your zealous reviewer criti- 
cises us for leaving Mr. Fuertes’s name of 
the title-page—a very valid point to make, 
and an accidental omission which we shall 
have corrected at the earliest possible op 
portunity. When he goes on to say, how 
ever, that this artist is “nowhere mentioned 
in the book,” he deviates In some degree 
from accuracy, for on the page in front of 
the frontispiece which contains an advertis- 
ing notice of this book and its predecessor 
the artist's name is inserted as the illus- 
trator. 

The matter would be hardly worth writ- 
ing about except that the tone of the re- 
view is rather calculated to leave the im- 
pression that we were intentionally doing 
Mr. Fuertes less than justice 

Very truly yours, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER's SONS 


New YORK, December 4. [S97 


LITERARY ARCHASOLOGICAL TRBA- 
SURES. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sin: As may be known to some of your 
readers, the latest discovery among the 
thousands of papyri found by our Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund at Behnesa, is a portion of 
Thucydides of the frst century a. D. The 
society is now to publish the more important 
of these literary and historical treasures 
The first volume, a quarto of 300 pages, with 
facsimile plates, will include: 


“A fragment of the second or third cen- 
tury, containing most of the first chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel; a leaf containing 
the Acts of St. Paul and Thecla; portions of 
a Sapphic poem, probably by Sappho; frag- 
ments of Sophocles’s ‘CEdipus Tyrannus,’ of 
Plato's ‘Republic,’ of Xenophon’s ‘Hellenica,’ 
of Isocrates and Demosthenes, and of a lost 
comedy—about fifty lines; a part of an im- 
portant treatise on metre—perhaps by Aris- 
toxenus, the chief early authority on metre; 
much of a chronological work, with dates 
from 356 to 316 B. c.; a lengthy proclama- 
tion by Flavianus Titianus, Prefect of Egypt 
under Hadrian; an interview between the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a Magistrate 
of Alexandria; a roll giving a list of the 
quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of 
their guards, in the fourth century A. D. 
And perhaps the portion of Thucydides, of 
the first century, just found.” 


All subscribers or donors of not less than 
five dollars will receive the volume, the il- 
lustrated ‘Archwological Report,’ and the 
annual report with subscriptions, etc. We 
undertake this work in faith, depending ab- 


| solutely upon our universities, libraries, and 


an enlightened public to support it. Pa- 
trons contribute $25. Circulars and all in- 
formation can be had from our Secretary, 
Mrs. Buckman, 59 Temple Street, Boston, or 
from Rev. W. C. Winslow, at 525 Beacon 





Street, Boston. Checks are payable to the 
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Honorary Treasurer, Francis C. Foster. Prof. 
Petrie is again our chief explorer. 
WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 
Boston, December 1, 1897. 


Notes. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. announce for the pre- 
sent month ‘Interpretations of Life and Re- 
ligion,’ by the Rev. Walton W. Battershall, 
D.D., and ‘A Christmas Accident, and Other 
Stories,’ by Anne Eliot Trumbull, daughter 
of the late Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 

An eclectic ‘Book of Verses for Children,’ 
from Shakspere and Coleridge to James 
Whitcomb Riley, compiled by Edward V. 
Lucas, will be published by Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Shortly to appear from the press of Dou- 
bleday &,.McClure Co. is ‘The Science of Po- 
litical Economy,’ by Henry George, which 
the author had finished not long before his 
sudden death. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son have nearly ready 
‘Music for the Soul,’ from the writings of 
the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

The Oxford University Press (New York: 
Henry Frowde) is about to issue ‘The Odes 
of Keats,’ by the Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
Downer, with memoir and illustrations; and 
the text of the Bacchylides papyrus in fac- 
simile, as well as in ordinary Greek and in 
uncial type. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish in January 
‘Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary 
Schools,’ by Miss Stoneroad, Director of 
Physical Training in the public schools of 
Washington, D. C. 

From T. Fisher Unwin, London, will is- 
sue ‘Australian Democracy,’ by Henry de 
R. Walker; the fifth volume in the ‘“‘Adven- 
ture Series,” namely, ‘The Voyages and 
Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,’ 
done into English by Henry Cogan, with an 
introduction by Arminius VAambéry; ‘Wild 
Life in Southern Seas,’ by Louis Becke; and 
a new rhymed translation from Catullus, 
‘The Loves of Lesbia and Catullus,’ by Mr. 
Tremenheere. 

The Master and Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, London, have requested their 
Secretary, Mr. Kent, to write a history of 
the corporation, which dates its establish- 
ment from the early years of the sixteenth 
century. The destruction of records caused 
by two fires has played havoc with the docu- 
ments of the corporation, but there still ex- 
ist at the Trinity House ani elsewhere 
materials for a solid work; and, in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Kent, a good book will 
be made. The Trinity House authorities 
have charge of the light-houses, light- 
ships, pilots, buoys, and beacons of the 
United Kingdom. The Master is usually a 
member of the royal family when one is 
available. The Duke of York holds the po- 
sition at the present time, having succeeded 
the Duke of Edinburgh when the latter re- 
linquished the office on becoming an inde- 
pendent sovereign, as Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, The working head of the 
corporation is the Deputy Master, who is 
Sir Sydney Webb, a fine old sailor. 

The fourth volume, or third supplement, 
of ‘Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature’ 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) almost 





rivals in bulk the third’edition of the ori- 
It is the first to appear after 


ginal work. 





the death of its founder, whose portrait is 
fitly here given, together with a brief lau- 
datory sketch of his life by Mr. W. I. Fletch- 
er, editor in chief of the continuation. But 
happily a nephew of Dr. Poole, Mr. FranklinO. 
Poole, an assistant in the Boston Atheneum 
Library, once presided over by W. F. Poole, 
is now associated on the title-page and in 
actual collaboration with Mr. Fletcher. Two 
religious journals, the Independent and the 
Outlook, have been indexed for the first time, 
and the Book-Buyer, Book News, and Book 
Reviews have been indexed chiefly with re- 
ferences to portraits, accompanied by notices 
of literary characters. We need say no more 
of a work whose utility is everywhere known 
in the studious and learned world. In the 
five years, 1892-’96, covered by the present 
volume, three pages are given to India, two 
and a half to Ireland, three-quarters to Ha- 
waii, one-half to Cuba; one to currency; two 
to music; one-eighth to Grant, one-quarter 
to Bismarck and to Darwin; one-half to 
Napoleon; three-quarters to Tennyson; one 
page to Browning. Reviews of the principal 
works of the day are among the valuable 
references of the Index, together with 
obituaries of the more elaborate sort, and a 
thousand miscellaneous topics, political, so- 
cial, and historical. 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s first book, ‘The 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance,’ hav- 
ing run through three editions in as many 
years, is now brought out by his publishers, 
the Putnams, in a large-paper edition, with 
twenty-four photogravure illustrations from 
famous pictures of the Venetian school. 
Some additions to the ‘‘Index to Works” 
have been made, and the text has been re- 
lieved of the paragraph numbers and head- 
ings; but in the main the book is what it 
was when we ncticed its first appearance, 


and at present we need dwell only on 
its handsome appearance and on_ the 
well - executed plates. It is noticeable 


that Paolo Veronese, inadequately treat- 
ed in the text, is entirely unrepresented 
in the illustrations. Mr. Berenson considers 
him hardly a Venetian, but he was one of 
the greatest of painters, and as he is not 
likely to be treated of in any other of this 
series of volumes, it is a pity that something 
like justice should not be done him here. In 
general the selection of subjects for illus- 
tration leans to the choice of little-known 
pictures by second-rate men, and while 
some of them are very lovely and very wel- 
come because not often seen, the total re- 
sult is a certain lack of proportion. The 
strangest selection is that of Cima’s ‘‘Apol- 
lo and Marsyas,”’ a childish production which 
gives no idea of the powers of the author, 
limited as these were. Neither Bellini nor 
Titian is shown at his very best, and hardly 
even Tintoretto. But if it was intended to 
emphasize the idyllic and Giorgionesque sen- 
timent that runs through so much of Vene- 
tian art, the choice of pictures has been 
admirably made. 

The Century Company send us a ‘Gallery 
of One Hundred Portraits’ selected from the 
back numbers of the Century Magazine. Some 
of these are engraved from more or less 
well-known works of art, and some are from 
drawings made for the Century, but perhaps 
the larger number are from photographs 
from life. The persons represented range 
fron: Columbus and Washington to the pres- 
ent day, with a large preponderance of the 
contemporary, and include men and women 
famous in many lines of activity, nearly half 





of whom, however, are writers. The port- 
folio is not for sale at present, except in 
cennection with a subscription to the maga- 
zine. 

Mr. H. C. Christy’s illustrations do not, 
in our opinion, justify the new edition of 
‘Hamlet’ brought out by Dodd, Mead & 
Co.; but here is one more copy of the play 
in fair type and resplendent binding. 

Very pretty book-making is ‘The Lovers’ 
Shakspere,’ compiled by Chloe Blakeman 
Jones and published in Chicago by A. C. 
McClurg & Co.; but its scope is not as 
narrow as its title. This, perhaps, was 
meant to be intimated by the epigraph 
from ‘As You Like It,” “Lovers are given 
to poetry’’—which need not be amorous 
verse. Hence scores of quotations as un- 
inflammable as “The first bringer of unwel- 
come news Hath but a losing office.” 

‘The Comedies of Oliver Goldsmith,’ illus- 
trated by Chris. Hammond (London: 
George Allen; New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.), bears comparison with simi- 
lar treatment of the same works by Rail- 
ton and Thomson. The full-page pen-draw- 
ings are clever and unaffected, and set off 
the excellent letterpress to advantage. 

it is well to have such a “composite pho- 
tograph’”’ of Wordsworth as we get from the 
selections of several editors. Certain 
pieces none can possibly omit, and these 
furnish the type of the poet, while the indi- 
vidual preference among the less esteemed 
or less familiar verse lends the adumbra- 
tions to the defined physiognomy. Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Wordsworth’ (Longmans) is ac- 
cordingly welcome. It does not gain very 
much from Mr. Alfred Parsons’s initial let- 
ters and headpieces; not more from Mr. 
Lang’s introduction, which could have lit- 
tle new to say concerning Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetry and the cause of his wo- 
ful inequality. The arrangement is to be 
praised, having a certain chronological pur- 
pose and consistency. The binding is orna- 
mental and in good taste. 

Another selection, ‘Poems by William 
Wordsworth,’ is authored by Prof. Edward 
Dowden, and forms part of the Athenzum 
Press Series (Ginn & Co.); plainly made 
books for working students, and without 
pictures or ornament of any kind save good 
typography. The introduction here far out- 
weighs Mr. Lang’s; the selection is much 
more copious, especially of the sonnets; 
and there are plentiful notes. , 

The beautiful low-priced Centenary Edi- 
tion of Carlyle’s works issued in this coun- 
try by the Scribners is continued with the 
Life of Frederick the Great, the first two 
of eight volumes. Each contains two por- 
traits, and nothing is lacking to make this 
form of the great biography attractive in 
the extreme. More quaint, but, to our 
mind, less legible are the first two volumes 
cf the Spectator, which come to us through 
the same firm; in form, handy enough, cer- 
tainly, but with old-style type somewhat 
too much condensed, and the narrow mar- 
gins appropriate to the antiquated scheme. 
The more open lines of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
preface, in the same type, are both more 
easy to read and (we believe) to remember. 
A pallid contrast is exhibited by the mod- 
ern font employed in Mr. G. Gregory Smith’s 
useful notes. Still, this is a painstaking 
and in a certain sense a comely edition, 
very tastefully bound. Dainty, &igain, is the 
Temple Edition of Scott published by 
Messrs. Scribner in connection with J. M. 
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Dent & Co., London. Here we have 
‘Waverley’ in two pocket volumes delight- 
fully bound in a soft, nearly flexible leather, 
bearing the stamp of the Scott monument 
in Edinburgh. The frontispieces are of 
Scott and of Melrose Abbey. Finally, a 
wholly domestic ‘Homestead Edition’”’ of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘Poems and Prose 
Sketches’ is begun by this house with 
‘Neighborly Poems and Dialect Sketches.’ 
There are nine more to come. No one will 
grudge the genial author whose humorous 
face serves as frontispiece such an array of 
fine linen and handsome print. But it is 
a subscription work, and, like Wordsworth’s 
cloud, must move the purchaser altogether 
if it move at all. 

The current number of the Portfolio (Mac- 
millan) is a monograph on “The Earlier 
Work of Titian,” by Claude Phillips, com- 
petently written and well illustrated, as is 
usual with this valuable publication. What 
will be likely to surprise the lover of Titian 
is the number of that artist’s best loved 
pictures that are included in his “earlier 
works,” so that one wonders what will be 
left of equal charm and interest to illustrate 
the study of his “later work,” which we 
are promised. The surprise is lessened, 
however, when we reflect that Titian lived 
nearly a century and painted to the end, 
and that his “earlier work” therefore in- 
cludes everything he did up to the time he 
was fifty. Probably few artists have pro- 
duced their best work after that age. The 
last work mentioned here is the ‘Peter 
Martyr,” and Titian was about fifty-one 
when it was painted. 

Franz Hanfstaengl has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of “Pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London,” which is to appear 
in ten or twelve parts (the statements in 
the Prospectus and in Part I. are at vari- 
ance as to the number); each part to con- 
tain about ten full-page and five smaller 
photogravure plates, and to be accompanied 
by a descriptive text “written (unofficially) 
by Charles L. Eastlake, Keeper and Secre- 
tary N. G.” The classified order of the 
pictures themselves on the walls of the gal- 
lery will be maintained in the publication, 
and Part I. deals with the early work of the 
Florentine School. Doubtless later parts, 
which will deal with the more developed 
works of the great epoch, will prove more 
interesting to the general public; but the 
present instalment will be welcome to stu- 
dents. The reproductions are good upon 
the whole, though somewhat disappointingly 
black, and misleadingly so to persons not 
acquainted with early Florentine art. The 
National Gallery is so rich that the whole 
work should be one of great value. It may 
be well to note that a good catalogue of 
the gallery exists in Cook’s Handbook, pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

A holiday book which the children will 
like, even if artists do not, is ‘Little Grown- 
Ups,’ by Maud Humphrey and Elizabeth 
Tucker (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
Miss Humphrey’s water-colors show decided 
cleverness in many ways, but her children 
are too like dolls, and she seems to have 
little or no decorative sense. The result is 
a bright-colored, bonbon-box prettiness 
which is hardly artistic, though we have no 
doubt it will prove popular. 

It is to be regretted that more judgment 
was not exercised before the publication 


of De Knight's ‘History of the Currency of 
the Country and of the Loans of the United 





States.’ Its issue as a Treasury document 
will give it the stamp of authority, but 
the contents deserve no such endorsement. 
A few books have been consulted by the 
writer, and Bayley’s compilation of 1880 is 
heavily drawn upon for what relates to the 
loans; but the result is in no sense a his- 
tory—it is not even a good account of the 
mechanism of currency circulation or na- 
tional borrowings. To find such writers as 
Sumner and Berkey joined as of equal au- 
thority is as comical as-is the dependence 
placed on David Jayne Hill, LL.B. There 
is no attempt at original research, or even 
at consulting the usual and accessible au- 
thorities, such as Bancroft. Mr. De Knight 
must have scampered through Sumner and, 
perhaps, Gouge, though the poverty of mat- 
ter shows only too clearly that he did not 
appreciate the possibilities of the question, 
and has not in consequence been able to 
realize them. Some of the tables are good, 
but they may be found in the Register’s 
report each year, and did not require a new 
setting. When the energy of Government 
finds expression and measure in the crud- 
est compilations, such as this work, it is 
only right to call attention to misspent 
time and money. A mere glance at Bul- 
lock’s reprint of Douglass’s ‘Discourse on 
the Colonial Currencies’ shows how far De 
Knight has fallen short of doing what the 
opportunity called for, and what could have 
been well done in the Register’s office, where 
the material undoubtedly exists. 

A valuable contribution to physical chemis- 
try is offered by Dr. Wilder D. Bancroft in 
his brochure of 250 pages on ‘The Phase 
Rule’ (Journal of Physical Chemistry, Itha- 
ca, N. Y.). The work is a non-mathematical 
exposition of the phenomena of qualitative 
equilibrium from the standpoint of the phase 
rule of Gibbs and the theorem of Le Chate- 
lier. Starting with the definition that a 
“phase” is a mass chemically and physically 
homogeneous, or of uniform concentration. 
the number of phases in a system being the 
number of such masses, the author proceeds 
to the discussion of systems of one, two. 
three, and four components with a clearness 
and thoroughness on the whole very satis- 
factory. The entire omission of mathemati- 
cal treatment will be a disappointment to 
many readers, though it may perhaps com- 
mend the book to a few. Aside from this. 
Dr. Bancroft’s work is a complete and ad- 
mirable presentation of the subject which 
will be welcome by all students. 

The principal article in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen, number ten, is an ethnological 
study of the West African races, by L. Fro- 
benius. It is illustrated by a series of ten 
charts showing the distribution through the 
whole continent of the different kinds of 
shields used by the natives (as those of skin. 
leather, and wood), the bows, dress, houses. 
and masks, to indicate especially the extent 
of the Malay-Nigritian culture. A supple- 
mental number contains a description of the 
physical features and the geology of north- 
ern and central Persia, by A. F. Stahl. The 
accompanying maps, which are of unusual 
excellence, not only show the geologic for- 
mation and the relative heights of the coun- 
try, but also the principal roads, telegraph 
lines and stations, post-houses, inns, wells, 
and the places where useful minerals have 
been found. 

Hatcher's in Patagonia are 
highly Princeton University, 
whence the funds for his voyage were chiefly 
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provided, and to the Bureau of Ethnology, 
which furthered his ends in various ways. 
He went out first in January, 1896, and re- 
turned in July, 1897. He has now set forth 
on a second expedition, after having left 
two reports on his observations—one of a 
more technical nature, on the geology of 
the region, published in the American Jouwr- 
nal of Science for November; the other, 
more popular and descriptive, in the Ne- 
tional Geographic Magazine for the same 
month. The deposit that yielded the largest 
return in fossils is the Santa Cruz forma- 
tion, a great series of horizontal strata of 
fresh-water or continental origin. It stretch- 
es eastward from the base of the moun- 
tains to the sea, and is deeply transsected 
by valleys. After these valleys had been 
carved, the region was depressed, and during 
subsequent elevation heavy morainic depos- 
its were strewn forward from the moun- 
tains, and a stony overwash was spread over 
the plains, while at various levels the sea 
cut strong shore benches, now seen in the 
conspicuous terraces by which the plains de- 
scend to the Atlantic. The account of the 
Canoe Indians living on the flords of the 
western coast, and of the Tehuelche Indians 
of the plains, is graphic and instructive. 
Altogether, the two reports are most Inte- 
resting. 

Dr. Karl Federn is the latest German 
apostle of Walt Whitman. In the Vienna 
Zeit of October 16 and 23 he sets forth his 
reasons for imposing Whitman on American 
opinion as the greatest poet this country has 
ever produced. More than that, Whitman 
was “the soundest personality, most abound- 
ing in strength and love, most rejoicing in 
life, since Wolfgang Goethe walked the 
earth.” This is a good instance of the 
growth of the legend. Five minutes’ con- 
versation with Whitman would have made 
it impossible to mention two such intellects 
in the same breath. To pass from the read- 
ing of Whitman's chummy letters in Donald- 
son's recent book on “Walt Whitman the 
Man’ to Federn’s “He knew how to make 
his own the best of the Art and Science of 
our time,’ is to experience an acute sense 
of the ridiculous. Dr. Federn offers inci- 
dental translations of Whitman’s rhythms, 
but condemns those which have heretofore 
appeared in German. 

Among the lectures to be given at the 
Imperial Institute, London, during the cur- 
rent season are the following: ‘Electric 
Balloon Signalling Applied to Scientific Ex- 
ploration in Arctic and Antarctic Expedi- 
by E. S. Bruce; “The Mineral Re- 
sources of British Columbia and the Yu- 
kon,” by A. J. MacMillan of Rossland, B. 
C.; “Canada’s Metals,”’ by Professor W. C. 
Roberts-Austen, F.R.S., and ‘“‘The Petroleum 
of the British Empire.” At the 
opening meeting on the 19th of November, 
a paper was to have been read by Mr. F. G. 
Jackson of the Jackson-Harmsworth Expe- 
dition, upon the subject of “Three Years 
in the Arctic.” 

The Elizabethan Literary Society opened 
its fourteenth session in London on the 10th 
of November with a paper upon “The Shak- 
Drama Abroad.” The lecturer was 
Mr. Sidney Lee, editor of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ whose monograph upon 
Shakspere in the Dictionary has met with 
such favor that a demand has been made for 
its separate publication. During the session 
two dramatic recitals will be given: ‘‘Ham- 
let,"’ by Mr. Henry Herbert, and “Romeo 
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and Juliet,”’ by Mr. Stanley Philp. But this 
is not all. Living up to their motto, ‘‘So- 
cietie is the happinesse of life,’ (‘‘Love’s 
Labour Lost,”’ act iv., scene 2), the en- 
thusiastic raembers will also meet at eight 
o'clock on Friday evenings, to read the plays 
of Dekker and Lyly. The meetings are held 
at Toynbee Hall. Any Americans who may 
wish to join the society can conimunicate 
with the Honorary Secretary, Mr. James Er- 
nest Baker, 22 Tavistock Place, Tavistock 
Square, London. 

The Royal Geographical Society proposes 
to have a special meeting in London during 
its present session, in connection with 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Cape Route to India by Vasco 
da Gama in 1497. : 

The London Daily Mail continues to be a 
most successful venture in half-penny jour- 
nalism. Its circulation has recently ad- 
vanced by 50,000 a day, and now reaches 
375,000. It is a bright little paper, and has 
made its way not only among humble 
folk, but among the well-to-do classes like- 
wise. 

Henceforth all women who wish to pursue 
their studies in the University of Géttingen 
must either show by satisfactory testimo- 
nials, or prove by an informal examination 
(a so-called colloquium), that they have the 
necessary preparation. The professors then 
make a report to the pro-rector, who gives 
his decision. Other German universities are 
adopting similar regulations, the object of 
which is ta exclude those who are not fitted 
to enter with profit to themselves or with 
honor to the institution. These more rigid 
rules are a sign of progress, since they in- 
dicate a tendency to place women on the 
same footing as men in their relations to 
the university. 


—We haye often spoken of the usefulness 
of the fiction catalogues issued by the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and their value is so 
widely recognized that it is perhaps unne- 
cessary to comment on the announcement 
that a list of the novels added since 1892 
(including many old books) has been pub- 
lished. There are, however, changes of 
taste in selection to be noted, as well as in 
methods of cataloguing and printing. As 
regards the last, we observe a serious dete- 
rioration in that, contrary to the almost uni- 
versal practice, titles, authors, and expla- 
natory words are all printed in the same 
type. Moreover, we find the cumbrous oc- 
tavo page retained, though the Brookline ex- 
periment has proved the great superiority 
of the smaller form. Among the blunders 
which have caught our eye is entry of two 
books ascribed in the last edition to A. 8. 
Hardy, under Shepherd, S.W. They were 
written by Mrs. Weitzel, the wife of the late 
assistant pastor of Plymouth Church. A 
similar error is putting the books of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Reid’ under Fisher instead of Tiernan. 
Marie Corelli is given the name of ‘‘Minnie 
Mackay,”’ though she protested against be- 
ing so honored in a letter to the press pub- 
lished in January, 1892. On the other hand, 
“Leslie Keith’ (Miss Johnston) is accepted 


vas a real name, while the two tadies who 


write as “E. D. Gerard’ are entered under 


Gerard and an incorrect spelling of the name 
of one of them. Alexandre Dumas the elder 
and Alexandre Davy Dumas are given as 
distinct persons. But the oddest statement, 
considering the criticism which the loca- 
tion implies, is the classification of Gil- 
more’s ‘Advance Guard of Western Civiliza- 





tion’ as a novel. We notice, also, that many 
well-known works, though on the shelves, 
are inaccessible through the  title-list. 
Among these are ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘Verdant Green,’ 
‘Joseph Andrews,’ and ‘David Grieve.’ 


—In noticing. the successive volumes of 
the ‘Jesuit Relations’ (Cleveland: Burrows 
Brothers Co.) we have so far neglected to 
comment upon the excellence of Mr. 
Thwaites’s prefaces. It would be absurd to 
expect an index with each instalment; and 
until a general table of names and matters 
is furnished at the end of the work, this 
brief epitome of the narrative answers per- 
fectly well. Volume ix. brings down Le 
Jeune’s Relation of 1636 to the end of its 
first part, and covers the closing months of 
Champlain’s life. We look to these letters 
for something more than a record of mis- 
sionary progress; we look to them also for 
«a description of the Indians, for notes of 
natural history, and for tidings of colonia! 
growth. Heretofore we have confined atten- 
tion pretty closely to what the Jesuits say 
of the natives and their conversion. The 
subject-matter of the present volume en- 
courages us to turn towards those social 
aspects of Canadian life which are illustrat- 
ed by the Relations. Le Jeune cannot be ac- 
cused of concealing the real difficulties of 
the undertaking from his superior at home. 
He has already in the most gr.phic manner 
described the perversity of the savages and 
the extent of the language difficulty. But 
at heart he is hopeful, and when anything 
fortunate happens he makes the most of 
it. In this case his eighth chapter deals 
with “The Present State of New France on 
the Great River St. Lawrence.”’ His first 
sentence is a Te Deum: “I] me semble qu’en 
contéplant Je progrez des affaires de la Nou- 
velle Frace, ie voy sortir une Aurore des 
profondes tenebres de la nuict, laquelle em- 
bellisat de ses rayons dorez Ja surface de 
la terre, se change & la parfin en ce grand 
Ocean de lumiere que le Soleil avporte.” 
At first the country was a mere storehouse 
for the skins of dead animals. The subject 
of private title was unsettled in France; 
famine and the nglish equally molested the 
few colonists; in a word, “les Lys y mou- 
roient en leur naissance.’’ Now, however, 
the calamities of that time are forgotten in 
the inidst of a mild and peaceful prosperity. 
Many settlers have come in, the soil along 
the river is fertile, and in most respects 
the conditions of life .are easier about 
Quebec than in France. A _ few libertine 
spirits have made their appearance, but ap- 
parently none so drunken or blasphemous 
that a sbort time spent on the chevalet prov- 
ed a futile corrective. Le Jeune is always 
enthusiastic over the St. Lawrence. One 
panegyrie of Champlain and another of the 


beaver are among the striking passages of 


his report for this year. 


—There has been much dispute about the 
authorship of the curious little Latin trea- 
tise called ‘A Question of the Water and of 
the Land,’ generally attributed to Dante. It 
upholds, with thoroughly medieval argu- 
ments, the proposition that the earth is 
everywhere higher than the surface of the 
sea. It came to light only in 1508, when it 
was published in Venice, under Dante’s 
name, by Moncetti, an Augustinian monk 
with some pretensions as a mathematician 
and astronomer. No manuscript of it is 
known to exist, and Moncetti, who took the 
liberty of correcting Dante’s handiwork 





diligenter et accurate, was a tricky flatterer, 
whose word has no value whatever. That 
the treatise was really written by Dante, 
however, is the ground taken by Charles 
Hamilton Bromby, who is the first to trans- 
late it into English (London: David Nutt); 
and his view is in accord with the trend 
of the latest opinion among scholars. Gas- 
pary, in his ‘Italian Literature’ (i., p. 522), 
says that ‘‘a forger of the sixteenth century 
who could so write in Dante’s manner and 
with Dante’s words,” seems to him a great 
wonder. Still more recently Dr. Edward 
Moore, whose opinion in these matters has 
always great weight, has indicated, in his 
‘Studies in Dante,’ a feeling that the manner 
of using Aristotle and other authorities in 
this little treatise is so similar to what we 
know to have been Dante’s, as to raise a 
strong presumption in its favor. The work 
has therefore now more interest for Dante 
students than it had a generation ago, and 
it is a favorable time for a translation of 
it to appear. We cannot say that we think 
Mr. Bromby has made the most of his op- 
portunity. To be really valuable, such a 
translation should have been accompanied by 
an abundant apparatus, at once expository, 
historical, and scientific. Mr. Bromby’s at- 
tempts in these directions can hardly be 
called serious. The translation appears to 
be generally accurate enough, though it is 
in places intelligible only after references 
to the original (but this is a fault of how 
many translations!). All Dante’s works, 
great and small, have now been printed in 
English versions, and we hope some publish- 
er of a good translation of the ‘Divine Com- 
edy’ will undertake to collect them, and is- 
sue them in an edition uniform with that 
of the great poem. 


—A work that for nearly a thousand years 
—say from A. D. 850 to 1750—enjoyed a popu- 
larity almost unparalleled, appears (who 
knows but for the last time?) in an English 
dress. It is ‘The Consolation of Philosophy 
of Boéthius,’ translated inte English prose 
and verse by H. R. James (London: Elliot 
Stock). It is on the whole a satisfactory 
piece of work, though the versification is 
hardly easy; and makes a pretty book, which 
anybody will like to put on his shelves. 
Mr. James mentions that before his there 
have been “nearly a dozen’’ English and 
Anglo-Saxon versions. This statement is 
probably based on an inspection of Watts 
and Lowndes, but we can enumerate more: 
First, King Alfred's; second, Chaucer’s; 
third, that of John Waltionem, or Walton, 
1525; fourth, Lydgate’s, 1554; fifth, that of 
“George Colvile, alias Coldewel,’’ 1556; sixth, 
that of I. T., 1609; seventh, that of S. E. M., 
1654; eighth, that of H. Coningsby, 1664; 
ninth, that of ‘A Lover of Truth and Vir- 
tue,’’ 1674; tenth, Lord Preston's, 1695 (re- 
vised 1712); eleventh, Warburton’s partial 
translation; twelfth, W. Causton’s, 1730 (im- 
proved by Bellamy, 1768); thirteenth, that 
of the Rev. Philip Ridpath, 1785; fourteenth, 
R. Duncan’s, 1789; fifteenth, that of J. S. 
Cardale, 1829 (from Alfred’s paraphrase). 
In English no one version has gone through 
many editions. In French, that of Pére 
René de Ceriziers, published in 1636, appear- 
ed in its twelfth edition in 1647, and was the 
leading one for very many years after that. 
The translation of Léon Colesse was also 
often reprinted. That of the dramatist Ju- 
dicis de Mirandol received a prize from the 
Academy in 1861. In Italy the translation of 
the poet Varchi was printed every few years 
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from 1551 to 1798. In Spain that of Villegas, 
1665, is highly extolled. Of versions earlier 
than Chaucer’s, two, into High German and 
French, are of great linguistic importance. 
There was one into Hebrew, and a second 
into French by the author of the ‘Roman de 
la Rose.’ Leibniz abridged the work for 
his private edification. But even Leib- 
niz evidently found the first two of the 
five books the best, the later ones being too 
much occupied with metaphysico-logical sub- 
tleties. By a noticeable coincidence, along 
with Mr. James’s edition we receive from 
David Nutt, London, a sumptuous yet mo- 
destly tasteful reprint of our No. 5 above, 
viz., Colvile’s ‘The Boke of Boecius, called 
the Comforte of Philosophye, or Wysdome,’ 
but without ‘‘the Latin added to the mer- 
gentis.”” The style is simpler than most 
of the Elizabethan of a generation later, 
and is pleasing. The metres are in prose; 
but the translator’s marginal glosses afford 
some compensation. This elegant volume is 
the fifth of the ‘‘Tudor Library,” and is edit- 
ed by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two hundred 
and fifty copies of it have been printed at 
the Chiswick Press. Mr. Bax, in an intro- 
duction, seems to think that the Christian 
books attributed to Boéthius may have been 
written by his son. They are, however, al- 
most unquestionably earlier than the cele- 
brated Boéthius, and are probably by that 
Boéthius whose wife was Elpis. 


—Carlo Tivaroni has completed his criti- 
cal history of the Italian Risorgimento 
by the publication of the second and third 
volumes of his ‘L’Italia degli Italiani’ (Tu- 
rin: Roux, Frassati & Co.). We noticed the 
leading characteristics of this work on the 
appearance of the first volume, and need 
only repeat here that it is indispensable for 
any one who wishes to have the latest ma- 
terial concerning the history of Italy’s strug- 
gle for independence. Tivaroni preserves 
throughout a critical and sober spirit, and 
is able to deal with Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi without the prepossession which 
usually converts Italian writers into blind 
partisans of one of them and equally blind 
enemies of the others. Likewise, he has not 
allowed the epic qualities of that romantic 
struggle to divert his attention from its 
practical and often unideal details. He 
brings his story down to the entrance of 
the Italians into Rome in 1870, and then 
devotes 400 pages of his last volume to a se- 
ries of monographs on the men of the Ri- 
sorgimento, including some thirty of the 
leaders of second rank, besides Victor Ema- 
nuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Mazzini. We 
must again express regret that the useful- 
ness of so valuable a work must be greatly 
restricted owing to its lack of proper in- 
dices, headlines, divisions into chapters, and 
other appurtenances of intelligent publica- 
tions. Tivaroni belongs to the schgol of 
bistorians who affect to disdain putting their 
material in artistic form, and who abhor the 
quality of readableness, as men of science 
abhor being ‘‘popular.’”’ It is indeed strange 
that conscience, which impels such men to 
spare no time or fatigue in collecting their 
material, deserts them when they come to 
present it. They forget that the moment 
they sit down to write, they place them- 
selves within the sphere of literary laws 
which will not budge for all their claim of 
being impartial and scientific. Sig. Tivaroni 
carries his method out to the smallest de- 
tails. Ignoring footnotes, he wedges into 
his text the titles of the books he refers te, 





but usually fails to give the necessary vol- 
ume and page. We have come upon one sen- 
tence thirty-three lines long (about 350 
words), punctuated only by commas, and 
consisting of original and quoted descrip- 
tions of Cavour’s personal appearance (ili., 
413-14). For a writer to be content with so 
primitive and awkward a style is to throw 
away all the helps to perspicacity which 
the art of writing has invented. We fear, 
therefore, that, although Sig. Tivaroni’s his- 
tory is a real storehouse of information, it 
cannot be easily consulted, and will never be 
widely read; but students must perforce la- 
bor through it. It should be added that his 
‘L’Italia degli Italiani,” embracing the years 
1849-70, completes his still more extended 
history, which goes back to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The whole is the 
most important monument of historical eru- 
dition produced in Italy in our time. 





RECENT BRITISH POETRY. 


It is interesting to find Mrs. Browning, 
in her lately published letters (under date 
of October 1, 1844), defending the American 
poets from the charge of effeminacy, and 
pointing proudly in their vindication to the 
now forgotten Cornelius Mathews and his 
‘Poems on Man.’ Even at that day, it seems, 
there was a demand for something ‘‘virile”’ 
and ‘‘masculine”’; and the poets of fifty 
years ago, who created American literature 
and who knocked down slavery, were not 
considered to meet this demand. ‘Emer- 
son,” says Mr. J. J. Chapman, “‘undoubted- 
ly sent ten thousand sons to the Civil War,” 
and it would be difficult to tell how many 
more were sent by Whittier and Lowell, 
while a single such poem as Longfellow's 
“Psalm of Life’’ educated a generation in 
courage; but it is not apparent that the 
poetry of the whole race of “masculine” 
poets, from Mathews to Whitman, ever fur- 
nished a recruit. Every real art-critic 
f.om Joubert to Ruskin has pointed out 
that the test of great works must be in 
combining delicacy with power: Ou i n'y a 
point de délicetesse, il n'y a point de lit- 
térature. Those who fail to see this are 
like those foreigners who pass by the mas- 
terpieces of the world as brought together 
in the Salon Carré at the Louvre, and go 
into ecstasies over the row of bulky and 
florid Rubenses in the gallery just outside. 

Mr. George Meredith is one of the poets 
habitually approved for the “masculine” 
quality. It is to his credit that he has banish- 
ed from his ‘Selected Poems’ (Scribners) the 
most exaggerated and fantastic. To get rid of 
large words and involutions is beyond him. 
but these are at least minimized, and the 
work stands at its best. His exquisite ob- 
servation of nature is here, and his yearn- 
ing after a high philosophy of life; yet the 
result is not adequate, for he has neither 
the joy of the pietist nor the placidity of 
the philosopher. Browning and Tennyson, 
each in his way, scored a triumph and at- 
tained to peace. Mr. Meredith does not 





| attain it, but he at least points out the way | 


towards it. We must accept science, must 
look facts in the face, must tolerate no lies; 


| and this is as far as we can go; we must 
| accept things as they are and talk no non- 
| sense. If this seems insufficient in an age 


i 


which has produced Emerson's “The Prob- 
lem” and Browning’s “Rabbi ben Ezra,” 
that is not Mr. Meredith's fault; he does 
what he can. In one thing only he has 


j 





equalled or even surpassed Browning, the 
continuous and absorbing movement of a 
narrative, and this in only one poem, doubt- 
less his masterpiece, “The Nuptials of At- 
tila.” That this takes its movement and 
even its form out of Hodgkin's rhymed ver- 
sion of the Latin prose of Jornandez, is 
perhaps no more of a reproach than for 
Shakspere to borrow the theme of “Ham- 
let’’ or Goethe the tradition of Faust; al- 
though it doubtless brought some shock to 
those who for the first time came upon the 
original. We have long since paid tribute 
to this fine poem, with the bold sweep of 
its opening— 


“Flat ar to the eagle's eve 
Earth hung under Attila."’ 


As if to show that the strong can give forth 
sweetness, the author himself selects also 
the following example of the domestic muse 
(p. 61): 
MARIAN 
I. 


She can be as wise as we 
And wiser when she wishes 

She can knit with cunning wit 
And dress the homely dishes 

She can flourish staff or peo 
And deal a wound that lingers 

She can talk the talk of men, 
And touch with thrilling fingers 


I! 


Match her ye across the sea 
Natures fond and flery; 

Ye who zest the turtle’s nest 
With the eagle's eyrie 

Seft and loving is her soul 
Swift and lofty soaring; a 

Mixing with ite dove-likg rhe 
Passionate adoring 






it 


Such a she who'll match with me? 
In flying or pureuing, 
Subtle wiles are in her emiles 
To set the world a-wooing 
She ts steadfast as a star, 
And vet the maddest maiden 
She cap wage a gallant war 
Ami give the peace of Eden 


Poems by the late John Lucas Tupper, se 
lected and edited by William Michael Ros- 
setti’ (Longmans), form the memorial of a 


young poet and artist who was a member 
of the once-famous Pre-Raphaelite Bro- 
therhood. His poems, such as they are, do 
not now carry the weight which they perhaps 
bore to the readers of the Germ, but the 
following wild, imaginative picture (p. 15) 
is worth giving, as having been extremely 
admired by Dante Rossetti, who declared 
that if Poe had written the poem it would 
have enjoyed world-wide celebrity. It 
seems curious, however, that Rossetti did 
not miss Poe's music: 


EDEN AFTER SIXTY CENTURIES 
There are rows of poplars 

Dewn the garden walks 

There are cedars standing 

on the dewy lawns; 

They have waited many 

Mornings of the Spring; 

Many swallows fly there, 

Many birds sing; 

And now is Summer. 


Here be great white lilles 

Leaning down their stalks 
The roses, like lamps, 

Standing on their stema, 

Burning out their spirit 

From morning unto even, 
Are dying and born, 

And all the perfume given 
Is given to waste. 


The flowers upon the trees 
Are mixed with withered flowers, 
And black sbrivelled seeds 
Of last year’s growing. 
There is no knowing 
How long time ago— 
If there were hours 
Am! flowers did grow 
A hand took the flowers. 
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The palm tree is weeping, 
The gums ever dropping, 
The long lawns sleeping, 
Nothing is dying, 

Growth is not stopping, 
Cumbered with nothing, 
The low lawns are lying 
In their green clothing. 


He must be coming. 
These must be waiting. 
Are the bees not humming? 
Are they not translating 
The golden pollen 
From flower to flower? 
Are they not debating 
In converse sullen 
About the hour? 
We owe also to the editorship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Rossetti a volume by his sister Chris- 
tina entitled ‘Maude: Prose and Verse; 
1850’ (Chicago: Stone). It is a tale for 
girls, interspersed with poems, most of 
which have been previously published, though 
the story itself was never before printed; 
and it was written in the author’s nine- 
teenth year. Maude is a young girl repre- 
sented as foolish, vain, and sinful, and she 
dies penitent in the last chapter. Most 
readers will probably concur with the editor 
when he says (p. 5): ‘“‘If some readers opine 
that all this shows Christina Rossetti’s 
mind to have been at that date overbur- 
dened with conscientious scruples of an ex- 
treme and even of a wire-drawn kind, I 
share in their opinion. . . . So far as 
my own views of right and wrong go, I can- 
not see that the much reprehended Maude 
commits a single serious fault from title- 
page to finis.”’ 
If any one wishes toe see a real reproduc- 
tion of Poe, he will find it less easily in 
Tupper than in Francis Thompson’s ‘New 
Poems’ (Boston: Copeland & Day), in such 
a poem as the ‘“‘Mistress of Vision’’ (p. 8): 
Where is the land of Luthany, 
And where the region Elenore? 
I do faint therefor. 
“When to the new eyes of thee 
All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star; 
When thy song is shield and mirror 
To the fair snake-curléd Paina, 
Where thou dar’st affront her terror 
That on her thou may’st attain 
Perséan conquest; seek no more, 
O seek no more! 

Pass the gates of Luthany, tread the region of 

Elenore!”’ 

But those who founded high hopes on 
Mr. Thompson's earlier poems, and thought 
that under improved conditions his really 
fine mind would clarify itself and yield 
sweeter and more pellucid waters, must be 
still left in uncertainty. The habit of the 
weird, the involved, the distorted, has gone 
too far, and, in this volume as in the other, 
the traits of sweetness and simplicity are 
quite exceptional. What can he said of an 
author who, even now, fills his pages with 
lines so needlessly and defiantly repulsive 
as these, under the name of ‘‘An Anthem of 
Zarth’’ (p. 89)? 

The incredible, with bloody clutch and feet 
Clinging the painful juts of jaggéd faith. 
Science, old noser in its prideful straw, 

That with anatomising scalpel tents 

Its three-inch of thy skin, and brags—‘‘All’s bare,”’ 
The eyeless worm, that boring works the soil, 
Making it capable for the crops of God; 
Against its own dull will 

Ministers poppies to our troublous thought, 

A Balaam come to prophecy—parables, 

Nor of its parable itself is ware, 

Grossly unwotting; all things has expounded 
Reflux and influx, counts the sepulchre 

The seminary of being, and extinction 

The Ceres of existence: it discovers 

Life in putridity, vigour in decay; 

Dissolution even, and disintegration. 


Here the controlling thought, when we 





come to it, is good, but how altogether 
unpleasing the process! Yet who would be- 
lieve that the same pen could write these 
sweet and gracious lines—the prayer of a 
little chili (p. 97)? 


EX ORE INFANTIUM. 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just so small as 1? 

And what did it feel to be 

Out of Heaven, and just like me? 

Didst Thou sometimes think of there, 

And ask where all the angels were? 

I ehould think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air, 

And wonder where my angels were; 

And at waking 'twould distress me— 

Not an angel there to dress me! 

Hadst Thou ever any toys 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst Thou play in Heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the things 
Play Cah you see me? through their wings? 
And did Thy Mother let Thee spoil 

Thy robes with playing on wr soil? 

How nice to have them always new 

In Heaven, because "twas quite clean blue! 
Didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayers seem very long? 


And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? 

And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 

Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 

Thou canst not have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small, 

And Thou knowest I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 

Couldst Thou talk Thy Father's way? 

The Queen’s Jubilee in London, which un- 

doubtedly kept the poets and philosophers in 
the background, brought forth only one 
strain of vigorous verse during its passing; 
this being the poem of a man too thought- 
ful and too accomplished, we regret to say, 
to be widely known beyond his immediate 
circle. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton (for- 
merly Watts) is indeed known to some 
Americans as the former literary critic of 
the Atheneum, or as the writer of the fine 
essay on Poetry in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ or as the author of some 
of the. finest sonnets in the English 


language, or, finally, as the friend and | 


house-mate of Mr: Swinburne; but he offers 
one of the repeated illustrations of the truth 
that some of the rarest qualities, whether of 
wits or wines, are not readily transportable 
across the ocean. His first published book, 
indeed, is his ‘Jubilee Greeting at Spithead 
to the Men of Greater Britain’ (London: 
Bodley Head), in which there is as racy a 
flavor of salt air as in anything of Kipling’s, 
with a far finer touch. But we turn by pre- 
ference for quotation to these two noble 
closing sonnets, addressed not to children 
of the Empire alone, but to a wider pub- 
lic (p. 30): 
THE BREATH OF AVON. 


(To English-speaking Pilgrims on Shakspere’s 
Birthday.) 


I. 


Whate’er of woe the Dark may hide in womb 
For England, mother of kings of battle and song— 
Rapine, dr racial hate’s mysterious wrong, 
Blizzard of Chance, or fiery dart of Doom— 

Let breath of Avon, rich of meadow-bloom, 

Bind her ‘to that great daughter sever’d long— 
To near and far-off children young and strong— 
With fetters woven of Avon's flower perfume. 
Welcome, ye English-speaking pilgrims, ye 
Whose hands around the world are joined by him, 
Who make his speech the language of the sea, 
Till winds of Ocean waft from rim to rim 

The Breath of Avon: let this great day be 

A Feast of Race no power shall ever dim. 


Il. 


From where the steeds of Earth's twin oceans toss 

Their manes along Columbia’s chariot-way; 

From where Australia’s long blue billows play; 

From where the morn, quenching the Southern 
Cross, 


Startling the frigate-bird and albatross 

Asleep in air, breaks over Table Bay— 

Come hither, pilgrims, where these rushes sway 
‘Tween grassy banks of Avon soft as moss! 

For, if ye found the breath of Ocean sweet, 
Sweeter is Avon's earthy, flowery smell, 

Distill’d from roots that feel the coming spell 

Of May, who bids all flowers that lov’d him meet 
In meadows that, remembering Shakspere’s feet, 
Hold still a dream of music where they fell. 


‘Opals,’ by Olive Constance (Bodley 
Head), has a striking poem on the music 
of Dvorék (p. 73); and Dollie Radford, in 
her ‘A Light Load’ (Mathews), has her usual 
clear, sweet touch. Mrs. Radford repre- 
sents, with her husband, that rare combi- 
nation to which the Browning letters are 
just now directing attention—the marriage 
of two poets—and with such results as 
this (p. 46): 

HEART AND HOME. 


Oh, what know they of harbors 
Who toss not on the Sea! 
They tell of fairer havens, 
But none so fair there be 


As Plymouth town outstretching 

Her quiet arms to me— 

Her breast’s broad welcome spreading 
From Mewstone to Penlee. 


And with this home-thought, darling, 
Come crowding thoughts of thee— 
Oh, what know they of harbors 

Who toss not on the Sea? 


Among all the countless books of English 
poetry there is but one which gives to the 
American a single vivid glimpse of the 
average rural Englishman of the lower class; 
slow of comprehension, slow either to begin 
fighting or to leave off, yet able to die un- 
flinchingly for friend or for country, by land 
or sea. That book is ‘“‘A Shropshire Lad,” by 
A. E. Housman (Bodley Head), a work which 
strikes one at first as being limited in com- 
pass and perhaps a bit commonplace, but 
proves itself at last to have just the com- 
monplaceness of the primitive human heart. 
In a series of simple lays, the longest but 
a page or two, and the gayest tinged with 
sadness, it gives a continuous kinetoscopic 
view of the one man, the Shropshire Lad. 
In the vigorous verses we quote he is on 
his way to London (p. 53): 

As through the wild green hills of Wyre 
The train ran, chasing sky and shire, 

And far behind, a fading crest, 

Low in the forsaken West 

Sank the high reared head of Clee, 

My hand lay empty on my knee. 
Aching on my knee it lay: 

That morning half a shire away, 

So many an honest fellow’s fist 

Had well nigh wrung it from the wrist. 
Hand, said I, since now we part 

From fields and men we know by heart, 
For strangers’ faces, strangers’ lands— 
Hand, you have held true fellows’ hands. 
Be clean then; rot before you do 

A thing they'd not believe of you. 

You and I must keep from shame 

In London streets the Shropshire name: 


On banks of Thames they must not say 
Severn breeds worse men than they. 


American scholarship may take some sat- 
isfaction in the editing, by Dr. F. I. Car- 
penter of the University of Chicago, of the 
volume, ‘English Lyric Poetry,’ in the War- 
wick Library (London: Blackie). His pre- 
liminary essay is not merely studious and 
thoughtful—not merely full of good phrases, 
as when he characterizes the Elizabethan 
lyric as ‘‘a holiday lyric,’’ or speaks of the 
“self-conscious artlessness’’ of Herrick—but 
it has method, solidity, and clearness, and 
is withal wholly readable. How far Dr. 
Carpenter is responsible for the text and 
the proof-reading is not made clear; there 
are, however, defects in both. In Peele’s 
fine poem ‘‘The Man at Arms,” instead of 
“age his arms,’’ we should read ‘‘old age 





his arms’ (p. 58); in Vaughan’s beautiful 
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“They are all gone into a world of light,” 
the flown bird does not sing in a “fair well,” 
but in a “fair dell’ (p. 25); and the fa- 
mous song “‘O waly, waly,”’ should not close 
with Allingham’s version, ‘‘And the green 
grass growing over me,” but with the far 
more impressive line accepted by Professor 
Child, ‘For a maid again I'll never be.” 

‘Poems by A. and L. [Arabella and Lou- 
isa Shore]' (Richards) is mainly a reprint of 
some that were previously published under 
the same initials, one or both of their au- 
thors being now dead. They consist in part 
of dramas which show undoubted strength, 
although far less than is to be seen in those 
of the other two gifted English women who 
masque under the united name of Michael 
Field; and in part of war lyrics called forth 
by the Crimean war. It is a curious com- 
mentary on contemporary feeling that the 
war which these poets described, forty years 
ago, as (p. 341) 
“No more the passionate triumph of an hour, 

But the grave victory of world-redeeming power,"’ 
should be thus characterized in a note by the 
present editors: ‘‘We are less inclined to 
dwell on them [the war lyrics] because we 
have learned to regard the Crimean war, in 
spite of the triumph of our soldiers, not 
as a just cause and a glorious achievement 
so much as a deplorable blunder’ (p. 335). 
But that one or the other of these two sis- 
ters had also a very light touch, is seen in 
this graceful translation from Coppée (p. 
356): 

MORCEAU A QUATRE MAINS. 


The windows open on the park 

Where the tall trees, from glade to glade, 
With arching foliage greenly dark, 

Bathe all the summer lawns in shade. 


I turn about to rest anew 
My head in yonder easy chair, 
When, lo! the landscape still I view, 
Reflected in the mirror there. 


Idly I smile, as o’er and o’er 
Two parks to right and left of me, 

Now through the glass, now thro’ the door, 
Repeat each other, tree for tree; 


And, by a pretty sort of chance, 
The two young sisters sit apart, 
Complete in dainty elegance, 
To play the music of Mozart. 


Just as the landscape double seems, 
The other’s copy each appears, 

And the same golden jewel gleams 
Repeated in the forr small ears. 


Their eyes upon the keys are bent, 
So I may scan, as I repose, 

The same rose in their tresses blent, 
And on each mouth too the same rose. 


And, sometimes, rising from my place, 
1 steal to the piano near, 

And lean upon the ebon case 
To see them rather than to hear. 

Mr. Alfred Ainger, in editing a definitive 
edition of the ‘Poems of Thomas Hood’ 
(Macmillan), has perhaps conferred a doubt- 
ful service on the fame of that most in- 
teresting man. Most of the poems col- 
lected, especially of the more humorous 


order, can excite but a feeble interest in | 


the modern reader; and a single thin vol- 
ume would readily contain all those on which 
Hood’s permanent reputation will rest. Such 
a volume would coincide practically with that 


and last volume of serious verse, “The Plea 





| 


of the Midsummer Fairies, and Other Po- | 


ems.’ Mr. Ainger tells us in his prelimi- 
nary memoir that this book fell all but dead 
from the press, and that the author bought 
up as many of the “remainder” copies as he 
was able, to save them from the butter 
shops. The fate of Thoreau’s ‘Week’ was 
scarcely more pathetic. It seems almost in- 
credible that the exquisite minor poems con- 


published by Longman in 1827—Hood’s first Rossetti, and 


tained in this volume—as ‘Fair Ines,”’ the 
“Ode to Autumn,” and that remarkable son- 
net on “Silence,”” so often attributed to 
Poe—should have so thoroughly escaped no- 
tice. The neglect was largely due, perhaps, 
to Hood’s acquired reputation as a joker, 
an impression so controlling that people ac- 
tually distrusted his more serious words, and 
Mr. Ainger tells us in his memoir (p. Ixxvii) 
that Palgrave, in the first edition of his 
‘Golden Treasury,’ actually omitted from 
the tender poem, “The. Death-Bed,”’ the 
touching stanza— 
‘Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied, 
We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died’’— 

and explained in his note that this was be- 
cause it was “ingenious,” and that ingenuity 
and pathos were mutually destructive. It is 
a comfort to think that in a moment of 
returning sanity this stanza was replaced. 

The myriad readers of the ‘Golden Trea- 
sury’ of the late Sir Francis Palgrave 
could but greet with pleasure the final 
publication of the long-promised second se- 
ries (Macmillan), containing selections from 
the work of authors who were excluded from 
the first series as living in 1861. The place 
of the delayed addition has been partially 
filled for years, as far as the American edi- 
tion of the ‘Golden Treasury’ is concerned, 
by an excellent compilation made by Mr. 
John Foster Kirk, and appended as Book 
Fifth in the Philadelphia edition of 1884; 
but it was of course interesting to see what 
Prof. Palgrave finally substituted. He ap- 
parently intended, in 1861, to include Ame- 
rican poets in his range, for he mentioned in 
his preface of that date the names of Lowell 
and Bryant; but this plan was fortunately 
abandoned—we say fortunately, because it 
would have made the field too large, and the 
increasing divergence between English and 
American themes and properties would have 
introduced new complications. Even as it 
is, the reader must acknowledge with regret 
that the new series fails to command, at 
first glance, the confidence inspired by the 
first one, while it can hardly avoid includ- 
ing much that is beautiful. The editor had 
the whole range of contemporary and recent 
British verse to draw upon, except that he 
was not permitted—a serious prohibition, 





truly—to use anythin y Mr. Swi a 
y = e by Mr. Swinburne. | plays, and of “‘Money,”’ with their false sen- 


Yet the only living authors from whom he 
actually drew are the Duke of Argyll, Ger- 
ald Massey, Sir Lewis Morris, Frederick 
Tennyson, Aubrey de Vere, and Richard 
Wilton. He could not, perhaps, have been 
expected to include the very latest-born of 
the Muse, but he did not insert one word 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, Alfred Austin, Philip 
James Bailey, Austin Dobson, or George 
Meredith among the living, or by Alford, 
Faber, Sterling, or William Morris among 


the dead. Yet more amazing to relate, he | 


took but one solitary extract from Landor, 
while finding room for ten from Patmore, 
twelve from Barnes, fifte.n from Christina 
seventeen from 
O’Shaughnessy. Surely an editor who thus 


Arthur | 


selected his Golden Treasury must have fol- | 


lowed the suggestion of Emerson, and have 
written upon the lintels of his doorpost 
“Whim!” 





THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


An Account of the Victorian Drama. By Au- 
gustin Filon. Translated from the French 


by Frederic Whyte. London: John Milne; 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


At first sight it may seem curious that 
one of the most entertaining, appreciative, 
discriminating, and instructive of re 
cent books upon the English stage 
should have been written by a French- 
man; but M. Augustin Filon differs 
from the vast majority of contemporary 
theatrical chroniclers in being not only a 
genuine student of his subject, without 
“axes to grind,” but a man possessing good 
general scholarship, true critical faculty, 
and a liberal endowment of the sparkling 
Gallic wit. He has, moreover, the special 
qualification of long and close familiarity 
with the proceedings of all the principal 
London playhouses. The only weak spots 
in his work are those in which he has stup- 
plemented the results of his own keen ob- 
servation by information drawn from out 
side sources. So long as be takes Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer for a guide, he is in tolerably 
safe hands, but it Is a differert matter al 
together when he borrows the inspiration of 
others—Mr. Clement Scott, for instance 
What he has to say about the drama of the 
first half of the century, the days of Mae 
ready, Knowles, Kean, and Jerrold and the 
privileged theatres, is mostly an echo of 
old voices, with here and there an incisive 
comment, as when he remarks that the 
criticism of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt is ra- 
ther a comparison of actors than an appre- 
ciation or a classification of plays. It is in 
the pages of Charles Lamb alone that he can 
find the expression of a general idea. 

There is no lack of this power of generall- 
ation in M. Filon’s narrative or comment 
when he comes to his own period of the Vic- 
torian era. His view covers the whole 
field, and he describes the salient features 
in it with unerring instinct and admirable 
point and vivacity. Nothing could be much 
better in its way than his survey of what 
he calls the “abortive renaissance” dating 
from Macready’s Covent Garden experi- 
ment. As a Frenchman, of course, he is 
immensely and justly sarcastic over Bulwer 
Lytton’s travesties of French character in 
“Richelieu”’ and “The Lady of Lyons,’ but 
this little manifestation of heat docs not 
in the least affect the truth of his pitiless 
exposure of the pinchbeck quality of these 


timent, conspicuous artifice, indifference to 
fact. in nature or history, and gross appeals 
to class prejudices. “‘A Gothic Democrat,” 
he calls Lytton, who basely tried to flatter 
the proletariat by pretending to attack the 
society in whose front rank it was his 
prime ambition to shine. The assaults are 
savage, but not reckless, being fortified 
by plentiful and pungent illustration and 
delivered with delightful grace and _ skill. 
His summary of the general characteristics 
of the drama of the fifties, of the stock pro- 
perties, so to speak, which, in various dis- 
guises, were presented over and over again 
with damnable, but unconscious, iteration, 
is, in spite of its humorous exaggeration, 
remarkably comprehensive and _  perspica- 
cious. The paralysis of imagination which 


| then prevailed M. Filon attributes in part 


| 
| 


to a revival of Puritanism, in a mild form, 
on the accession of the Queen. It is doubt- 
ful whether an Englishman, in full touch 
with the national humor, would have dis- 
covered grounds for this suspicion, but the 
idea is ingenious, and furnishes occasion for 
some excellent raillery concerning the vague 
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functions of the censor and the disastrous 
consequences of the Phariseeism which 
winked at the shameless theft of French 
plays while insisting upon their purification. 
Poor Mr. Tom ‘Taylor is handled with a 
contempt which, in his capacity of adapt- 
er, he richly deserves, and the ingenious 
Mr. Boucicault, whose Irish dramas are 
treated with notable acumen and felicity, is 
neatly catalogued as “plagiarism incarnate.”’ 
From the consideration of these and kin- 
dred authors, M. Filon proceeds naturally 
to the subject of British burlesque, a mon- 
strosity of which even Englishmen are 
ashamed. It does not merit even the con- 
temptuous notice which he bestows upon 
it, but it was, perhaps, worth while to point 
out that it has lowered the public standard 
of decency by its license in the matter of 
provocative female costume. 

But the prevailing note of M. Filon’s book 
is not one of disparagement. On the con- 
trary, he is far more sanguine concerning 
the future of English comedy—the possibili- 
ty of future English tragedy does not seem 
to occur to him—thin most contemporary 
critics. He recognizes the existence and 
gradual, though halting, development of a 
representative modern English drama—a 
noteworthy admission from a writer of his 
nationality and authority—and traces its ori- 
gin to the production of the Robertsonian 
plays by the Bancrofts at the little Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. He is as wide awakeasany- 
body to the patent defects of what has been 
called the“‘cup and saucer’ comedy, but, with 
characteristic discrimination, attaches far 
more importance to the fundamental truth 
of individual personages and scenes and the 
essentially national qualities of the humor. 
His analysis of “Caste,” “Society,” ‘“‘School," 
and “Ours” is admirable, and he points out, 
rather mischievously, the revolution which 
prosperity effected in Robertson’s social 
theories. His chapter about the Grub Street 
Bohemia of those days, of which the young- 
er Hood, Robert Brough, H. J. Byron, W. 
S. Gilbert, and Robertson himself were 
among the principal denizens, is delightful. 

One of the most brilliant essays in the 
volume treats of the work of W. S. Gilbert. 
It is brimful of the shrewdest analysis and 
the frankest ‘admiration of that pungent 
writer’s varied abilities, without ever losing 
sight of his limitations. The criticism of 
his earlier plays is singularly acute, and the 
appreciation of that fantastic vein in which 
he has won his most enduring successes un- 
commonly keen. No element of the Gilbert- 
ian humor, except, perhaps, the peculiar 
phase of it which finds its amplest expres- 
sion in ‘‘Patience,’’ has escaped him. The 
concluding sentence in which he sums up 
his subject deserves quotation. Mr. Gilbert, 
he writes, has “remained a lawyer all his 
life, by his professional scepticism, by the 
variety of his dialectical resources, by his 
proneness to subtle distinctions and inter- 
pretations, by his cleverness in setting up 
appearances against realities, and words 
against ideas, but, above all, by his curious 
faculty for losing good cases and winning 
bad ones.” 

The career of Sir Henry Irving is followed 
with similar perspicuity. It is scarcely too 
much to say that no juster estimate of the 
great English actor and manager has ever 
been printed than that of M. Filon. Every- 
body will not agree with all that he says 
of Sir Henry’s Shaksperian impersonations, 
but on the main issue he will encounter few 





dissenters. Some of his descriptive touches 
are veritable strokes of genius, as, for in- 
stance, when, in speaking of Irving’s sym- 
pathy with medizval and ecclesiastical as- 
ceticism, he remarks that no other man 
could have played Becket so well as he, with 
the possible exception of Cardinal Manning. 
His whole study of the growth of the man, 
intellectually and histrionically, from the 
period of ‘The Two Roses” to the present 
day, and of the beneficent influence which he 
has exerted upon his profession, is at once 
vivid and exhaustive. His final verdict is 
that Sir Henry must be accepted as the 
leader, not only of the English, but the Eu- 
ropean stage. 


The closing essays in the book are devoted 
to a rapid comparative review of the serious 
or semi-seriou’ playwrights of the last quar- 
ter of a century. The most noticeable fea- 
ture in them is the high place accorded to 
Tennyson, not only as a poet, but as the 
possessor of real dramatic inspiration. M. 
Filon is much too good a critic to confound 
the theatrical cleverness of a mere designer 
of situations with the genius that compre- 
hends the soul of a period and the depths of 
human passions. He draws a subtile but ob- 
viously true distinction between the ‘“‘criti- 
cal faculty of the historian and the gift of 
living over again in imagination the emo- 
tions of a century long gone to dust,”’ and 
illustrates his point by citing Michelet, Ma- 
caulay, and Carlyle of the one sort, against 
Holinshed and Lytton of the other. To en- 
force his argument he quotes scenes from 
“The Cup,” “Harold,” and ‘‘Queen Mary,” 
and asserts that Tennyson has been deprived 
of his proper place among the dramatists 
by the lack of actors capable of interpreting 
him. After such bold, clear, and forcible 
criticism as this, it is rather disappointing 
to find him ranking Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
among the pioneers of the new dramatic era, 
but it is only fair to assume that in this in- 
stance his judgment may have been affected 
by personal friendship. At all events, the 
name of Mr. Jones appears at the end of an 
eminently characteristic and bumptious pre- 
face. The sections on the plays of Messrs. 
Pinero and Grundy are much more acute and 
judicious, and bring into strong relief the 
differences between the intellectual and ar- 
tistic processes of the two men. 


Being a professed realist—as he undoubt- 
edly is, after the fashion of the Irishman 
who remarked that he was a teetotaler, but 
not a bigoted one—M. Filon is a stanch 
admirer of Ibsen. In this respect he is 
clearly a docile pupil of Mr. Archer, whose 
arguments he reproduces in paraphrase. 
These are familiar, and need no present dis- 
cussion. But M. Filon raises the point that 
the secret of the Norwegian’s influence upon 
the English stage is to be sought in the 
similarity of the characteristics of the 
Northern races. Undoubtedly there is such 
similarity of racial instincts, but it would 
be as well to demonstrate the existence of 
the influence before trying to account for it. 
As a matter of fact, Ibsen in England is still 
‘‘caviare to the general.’”’ Moreover, if it be 
true that his dramatic personages are Scan- 
dinavian types, may it not also be true that, 
except when they are abnormal, they are 
universal types, or, in other words, utterly 
conventional? But the social-problem drama, 
happily, is already at its last gasp, and its 
ghost may be allowed to pass without fur- 
ther vexation. The fact remains that M. 
Filon, who wrote these essays for his coun- 





trymen, has furnished them with a charm- 
ing and instructive book, and that Mr. 
Whyte has translated it with conspicuous 
brilliancy, achieving the difficult task of 
suggesting in the English idiom the snap 
and sparkle of the French style. 








The Central Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance. By Bernhard Berenson. Putnams. 
1897. 


Under the above title Mr. Berenson 
continues the series of small but im- 
portant books which already includes 
studies of the painters of Venice and 
of Florence, and which is to include 
at least one more volume devoted to 
the painters of northern Italy. The present 
volume shows all the qualities—the inge- 
nuity, the subtlety of reasoning, and the 
wide range and thoroughness of knowledge 


-—which mark the author’s work, and make 


him a person to be reckoned with in ail fu- 
ture criticism. His main contention here 
is, that as the Florentines were preéminent- 
ly draughtsmen and the Venetians preéini. 
nently colorists, so the painters of central 
Italy, from Duccio of Siena to Raphael of 
Urbino, were above all illustrators and what 
he calls ‘‘space-composers,’’ and, saving ex~ 
ceptions, of whom Simone Martini as color- 
ist, and Luca Signorelli as draughtsman, are 
the most important, drew or colored only as 
well as was absolutely necessary to their 
end, or as well as they were taught by out- 
side influences. 

Mr. Serenson always deals largely in psy- 
chology, and here it is difficult for tue mere 
artist or art critic to follow him. His iden- 
tification of the “religious emotion” in art 
as the “feeling of oneness with the uni- 
verse” which is evoked in the spectator 
when the sense of space is conveyed to him, 
may or may not be sound psychology, but it 
is certainly ingenious, and serves for an ex- 
planation of the paradox that Perugino, the 
atheist, is always reckoned among the great 
religious painters. Every one has felt the 
charm of the serenely spacious backgrounds 
of the Umbrian ‘‘purists,’’ and when we are 
told that the religious emotion which these 
pictures evoke is caused by these very back- 
grounds, we are set wondering if this may 
not be the truth, in spite of the technical 
language in which it is set forth. Is not 
the sense of space perhaps the nearest thing 
tu a sense of infinity which art can convey, 
and is not the sense of infinity very nearly 
what we mean by religious emotion? 

Mr. Berenson’s division of the elements of 
art into ‘Illustration’? and ‘‘Decoration’”’ is 
more readily comprehensible, though he uses 
either word in a sense somewhat different 
from and broader than that to which we 
have been accustomed. Illustration is, for 
bim, everything in art which is not purely 
artistic—everything which depends on ‘‘the 
value the thing represented has elsewhere, 
whether in the world outside, or in the mind 
within’—thus including beauty itself, and 
placing “realism” and “idealism’’ side by 
side as merely illustration; while Decora- 
tion is made to include not only composition 
and those qualities of color and chiaroscuro 
which we have all felt to be “orchestral” or 
musical and independent of imitation, but 
also the great qualities of form and move- 
ment—the significant drawing of the Flo- 
rentines—which Mr. Berenson considers also 
directly to affect the mind and senses of the 
observer without regard to the intrinsic in- 
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terest of the objects represented. Of these 
two great elements of art, the illustrative 
and the decorative, the illustrative is the 
one that surely appeals to the average mind; 
but as it is dependent on the value to the 
mind of things outside the work of art itself, 
it is subject to changes of taste and interest. 
Decoration, on the other hand, exists for 
itself, and is always equally interesting to 
those who can perceive it. Hence the illus- 
trators who have represented what no longer 
interests us are dead, and, except by a few, 
Duccio is forgotten while Giotto lives. But 
the illustrators who represent our own ideals 
and our own world are hugely popular, and 
Perugino and, above all, Raphael, whom we 
still understand, are the most loved of paint- 
ers, while hosts of moderns whose art as 
such is contemptible exist only because they 
represent what we care to have shown us. 
Raphael was the greatest illustrator in all 
art, hence his popularity. He was also the 
greatest master of composition that ever 
lived, hence the profound admiration for him 
of the few artists to whom that part of the 
purely artistic side of art seems most im- 
portant. Mr. Berenson would add that he 
was the greatest master of space in the his- 
tory of painting, hence his appeal to the re- 
ligious. By dint of diligent study of the 
work of others, he arrived at fine drawing 
and fine color; but in these lines he was not 
a creator, and is therefore less sympathetic 
to most painters than the great Florentines 
or the great Venetians. 

Besides the analysis of central Italian 
painting, certainly most worthy of attention, 
which we have thus tried to condense, the 
volume contains, as do the others of the se- 
ries, an “Index to the works” of the princi- 
pal painters of the school. This is, as usual, 
most valuable, and renders a service to 
Raphael in relieving him of a number of 
pictures and frescoes, really almost entirely 
the work of his pupils, which have inflicted 
much damage upon his artistic fame almost 
from his own day to this. Perhaps the 
attribution which will awaken most dissent 
is that of the “‘Sposalizio’’ at Caen, hitherto 
universally attributed to Perugino, to Lo 
Spagna. In an article in the Gazette des 
Beauz-Arts Mr. Berenson has given his rea- 
sons, for maintaining not only that the pic- 
ture is not by Perugino, but that it is the 
copy rather than the original of Raphael's 
celebrated picture of the same title. 





The Old Santa Vé Trail: The Story of a 
Great Highway. By Col. Henry Inman. 
Macmillan. 1897. Pp. xviii, 493, plates, 
cuts, and map. 


This book is dedicated to and prefaced by 
“Buffalo Bill” (W. F. Cody), but the author 
introduces it to us with some of the wildest 
statements we have ever heard concerning 
early Spanish explorers. In the following 
chapters i. and ii. the founding of Santa 
Fé is treated with similar looseness, both 
topographically and chronologically. The 
American trade doubtless began with La- 
lande and Pursley, who were before Pike in 
crossing the plains to Santa Fé, as stated; 


ed what we understand by the Santa Fé 
years afterwards? Our perplexities increase 


when we next find Ezekiel Williams lugged 
in on the strength of Coyner’s apocryphal 





is started for the upper Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone, fetched, down the Arkansas, and 
thus spirited over an immense extent of 
country. The “Old Trail’ must have been 
as broad as the plains themselves, if any- 
thing like this is what the author means 
by the name; and nowhere in the book Is 
what historians and geographers know as 
the Santa Fé caravan route traced in its 
entirety, as surely we had a right to ex- 
pect. It is touched upon only here and 
there, in places known to the author per- 
sonally, with precision and particularity. 
It is true that Col. Inman gives us a map 
of the Trail, but this is too small and slight 
to convey much more than what everybody 
knew before, namely, that the road went 
from Missouri through Kansas to the Arkan- 
sas near Great Bend, and up the river; 
then split at Cimarron Crossing, the most 
direct route being along the Cimarron to the 
Canadian and so on into the mountains, 
the other continuing up the Arkansas to 
Bent’s Fort, thence through Raton Pass 
etc. The latter branch became the stage 
route of later days, and is approximately 
followed by the railroad. The map, more- 
over, does not always coincide with the 
text, nor the text with itself. For example, 
Chouteau’s Island is ‘“‘on the boundary line 
of United States and Mexico” (Kansas-Colo- 
rado border), on p. 40; “not far from” 
Cimarron, Kan., on p. 42, but well over into 
Colorado on the map, thus agreeing with 
p. 75, where it is fixed “at the mouth of 
Sand Creek’”’ (the present Big Sandy); p. 
483 locates Fort Aubrey at Kendall, Hamil- 
ton County, Kas., but the map puts Fort 
Aubry in Colorado. The map starts the 
Trail from Leavenworth, Kan.; nothing ts 
easier than to reach the Trail from that 
point, but the Trail started from Indepen- 
dence, Mo. Where Col. Inman is not ob- 
viously wrong he needs confirmation to con- 
vince us he is right; we shall continue to 
turn to such old standbys as Gregg’s ‘Com- 
merce of the Prairie,’ and recover the Santa 
Fé Trail in terms of modern geography by 
means of the 1395 edition of Pike’s Travels, 
where the route through Kansas is traced 
in minute detail. 

Uur criticism of Col. Inman as historian 
and geograpber is so serious that we are 
glad to end it in such particulars as the 
above. He has written a most readable and 
entertaining book, full of incident to the 
wild life of the plainsman and the moun- 
taineer, in contact and usually in conflict 
with the Indian. He is a companionable 
raconteur; stories of adventure lose nothing 
in his telling, and possibly gain something 
in dramatic foree. The writer is an old 
soldier who entered the army in 1857, soon 
rose from the ranks, and was repeatedly 
brevetted during the war. He served and 
has long lived amidst the scenes he describes 
so well, took part in some of the incidents 
he narrates, and knew personally many of 
the famous worthies of the early West, from 
Kit Carson to Buffalo Bill. They are almost 
an extinct type, and the biographical 
sketches with which the book abounds have 


| thus more than a transient interest. The 
but where .is the evidence that they follow- | 


desultory style of composition, observing no | 


| sequence of events or of locations, makes it 
Trail, which was not opened until many | 


hard to say exactly where to look for the 
best things in the book: we may point to 
chapters xv. ef seg., where appear Uncle John 


| Smith, Uncle Dick Wooton, Old Bill Wil- 
if not mythical ‘Lost Trappers.” The author | 


puts him also on the Old Trail, though he wourth, the feudal if not viceregal Lucian 


liams, Tom Tobin, Jim Bridger, J. P. Beck- 





B. Maxwell, the Bent Brothers, and their 
several forts. All this is good work, well 
worth doing, especially as the mythopoetic 
tendency is already operative on more than 
one such redoubtable individual, to transfer 
him from the pale of fact to the tealm of 
romance. Col. Inman's best local color is 
laid on along the Great Bend of the Arkan- 
sas, and thence up to Larned, where he its 
evidently on familiar ground. Thereabouts 
he can show you the very trail in the worn 
earth, point to the prosy corral in the place 
where once rose the famous Pawnee Rock, 
and tell you, as you look at the site of Fort 
Zarah from a Pullman car, that it was 
named for the youngest son of Major-Gene- 
ral Curtis, “who was killed by guerillas 
somewhere south of Fort Scott, Kansas.” 
It is in just such things as this that the 
value-—the strictly limited value—of the book 
consists. Even such a simple statement as 
this is vitiated by the “somewhere,” to the 
grief of the fact-hunter, though perhaps to 
the joy of the idle story-reader. Why not 
have said that he was Major-General Henry 
Z. Curtis, killed in action at Baxter's 
Spring, Kan., October 5, 1863, and saved 
us the trouble of looking him up in Heilt- 
man’s Register? 

But we promised to have done with se- 
rious criticism of something that is best 
taken for what it is worth, as camp-fire 
story-telling. A pretty full table of con- 
tents atones to some extent for a trifling 
index; the chapters have taking head- and 
tail-pieces, some of which are fair portraits; 
several stirring full-page plates serve to 
intensify the realism of the scenes and in- 
cidents, and the whole appearance of the 
book is attractive. 


Lumen. By Camille Flammarion. Author- 
ized translation by A. A. M. and R. M. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Back in the early forties a little book, 
scarcely more than a brochure, was publish- 
ed anonymously in England under the title 
‘The Stars and the Earth.’ It was based on 
the astronomical fact that, owing to the 
progressive motion of light, an observer on 
the earth, or at any other point in the uni- 
verse, would not see a distant planet as it 
was at the moment, but as it was when the 
light by which it was seen had left it. The 
time required for the light to travel from 
the planet to the observer might be minutes, 
hours or years, according to the distance. 
The author amused himself by showing how 
a being viewing the earth from one of the 
more distant stars could see the beginning 
of human history by the light that had then 
left the earth, and then, by rapidly ap- 
proaching the latter, could see the whole 
course of events going on during his jour- 
ney. “Omniscience, with respect to the 
past,” he concluded, “becomes identical and 
one and the same with actual omnipresence 
with regard to space.” The book was re- 
printed in Boston in 1868, with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Thomas Hill. 

This idea has been now taken up and 
worked out with much greater detail by 
Flammarion in ‘Lumen,’ but without men- 
tion of the English prototype of his con- 
ceit. “Lumen” is the soul of a man 
(a Frenchman, of course), who, after his 
death, in 1865, flies to the star Capella, and 
then, looking back to his former abode, is 
surprised to see King Louis XVI. being led 
to the scaffold once more, and the scenes of 
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the French Revolution reénacted before his 
eyes. Possessed of the power of flying to 
any point in the universe in a few moments, 
he can so place himself as to see the world 
as it was at any past epoch. All this he 
explains to a rather dull and incredulous 
“‘Quaerens,’’ to whom he conveys much in- 
formation about life in other worlds, trans- 
migration of souls, spheres morally better 
developed than our own, etc. The book will 
entertain all readers fond of such specula- 
tions as these. Those of us who look for- 
ward to the Christian’s heaven may not 
relish the idea of our souls passing from 
one to another of the curious forms of ex- 
istence which Flammarion supposes on the 
different stars; sex being changeable, and 
the vegetable kingdom at one time taking 
the place of the animal. Lumen speaks of 
his life just previous to that on the earth 
as being in the planetary system of Virgo, 
where the “inhabitants are slightly inferior 
to ourselves,’’ and expresses his “hope in 
the course of the next century to be incar- 
nated in a world dependent on a train of 
Sirius,’”’ where “humanity is more beautiful 
than that of the earth.’”’ In his observations 
he expresses some curious ideas which we 
leave the reader to find; but we must say 
that with all our admiration for the ‘‘mar- 
vels of spectral analyses,’’ we cannot agree 
with him in considering them of more value 
to mankind than ‘“‘the discoveries of Colum- 
bus and of Gutenberg.” His belief in a 
previous life is founded principally on his 


| aisbeliet in the well-established fact of 


“intellectual heredity.”” The most distinct 
impression left by the book is that all know- 
ledge here amounts to nothing, because we 
are s0 limited by our senses, and that eter- 
nity will be spent in studying ‘‘the domains 
of creation.’’ To those who know how a 
Frenchman becomes one of the “Immortals,” 
the reference to it on page 217 is very in- 
teresting. 

The translation, by two ladies, is notice- 
ably idiomatic and agreeable. 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, ~ 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


RAMSEY’S ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH READER 


By Prof. M. M. Ramsgy of the Columbian University. 
x+240 pp. 16mo,§ , net. 


Very carefully graded selections, beginning with 
some that are extremely easy, and including -_ 
six short stories and a novelette by good Span u- 
thors, The book is easy reading, especially so fo r those 
knowing some Latin or French. It contains a full vo- 
. and attractive illustrations, especially made 

or it, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A TEXT BOOK OF MODERN SPANISH. $1.80, net 


(He A. S. ROWAN) THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
as A Cheaper and Handier Edition of 


GASE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


600-+586 pages. 12mo. $1.50, Retail. 


The Cruikshank 
Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories. I. Puss 
in Boots. II. Hop o’ My 
Thumb. III. Jack and the 
Beanstalk. IV. Cinderel- 
la. With 40 reproductions 
of the characteristic designs 
of George Cruikshank. 8vo, 
full gilt edges, covers elabo- 
rately stamped in gold on 
both sides, $2.00. 


Readers of ‘‘ The Cruikshank Pairy Book’’ will 

appreciate and value highly the charming way in 
which the tales are told, and their imagination 
will be heightened by the clever and delightful 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Cd 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK & LONDON. 











The Ideal Christmas Gift. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


A Garden of Romance. 


Romantic Tales of all Time. Being a 

collection of the best short stories of all 

ages and countries. Superbly printed by 
Ballantine. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 


Large foolscap 4to, white vellum, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


There have been many anthologies of 
verse, here is one of prose, and that from 
the richest and most attractive field: that 
of romance. All tastes are consulted, all 
countries represented. From Boccaccio to 
Walter Scott, from Sir Thomas Mallory 
to Edgar Allan Poe, no important move- 
ment is neglected. 


READ THESE: 


‘Imagination and my & have their perfect work 
in these pages, and in re them we feel our- 
selves to with the Immorte .’'—[ Speaker. 


“This ig a charming book, and many will be glad 
to posses All such books are land- 
nrarks in literary history. They can interest the 
general reader, serve to improve taste of the 
young and to vetee® the memory of the older gene- 

ration No one can read these masterpieces 
conte ‘without feeling glad to have them in their 
present form of good print, wide and 
pretty nening. It 7 essentially a book to lace in 
the hands of those who are likely to be i 
by the best examples of English story literature. g 
—([Athenzeum. 





If you fail to find the book on sale with your 
bookseller, mention The Nation, and we will per- 
mit you to deduct 10 per cent. from the price given 
above. Remit by check, stamps, or money-order. 
We pay delivery charges. 


New Amsterdam Book Co., 


186 STH AVE., NEW YORK. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 


The Standard Underwear of the World, 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under | 
the supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is 
always of one standard quality, produc- 
ing the finest and softest undergarments. 
Beware of imitations ! The genuine have 


DR. JAEGER’S 
PORTRAIT STAMPED 
UPON THEM, 

These garments can be made to order if 
desired. Explanatory and Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-list sent free by 

mail, on application. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Main Retail Store: Branches: | 
16 West 23d St.; 166 Broadway, | 
New York. |248 W Ww. 123th St. é | 








Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 

A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cts. 


MARBURG BROS., 


The American Tobacco on Se Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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E. R. HERRICK & CO., 


Have just issued 


A New EpITIoN oF 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of the Messiah 

Printed from entirely new plates 

This set, in the two large octavo volumes, containing nearly 1,600 pages, is 
printed on a handsome paper, and attractively bound. 

Four times during the last year this (Herrick’s) edition has gone to press. 
Two volumes, octavo, cloth........... hidessdaus SHidseebednkass) ctseietenne $2.00 
A gift edition, containing portrait, richly bound, cloth, gilt tops, boxed... 3.00 
Half calf or half morocco, extra, with portrait.............cccceeeeeeeeeees 
Three quarter levant, full gilt, with portrait................cceeccveeeeeees 


A WORK OF TIMELY ISSUE AND SPECIAL DEMAND WILL BE 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s Suggestive illustrations on the 


Gospel According to St. Matthew 


This is the initial volume of the series of books on the Bible that this widely 
known author has undertaken. It is considered by Dr. Peloubet the most 
important work he has ever attempted, and, practically, the culmination 
of a life work long devoted to Biblical research and study. 

This volume, on St Matthew, is issued opportunely, and it will form an 
excellent collateral help to the study of Sunday-school lessons for the first 
half of 1898. 

It comprises illustrations from all sources, picturesque Greek words, libra 
ry references to further illustrations, and will prove especially useful to lead- 
ers of and speakers in prayer meetings, Christian Endeavorers, Epworth 
Leaguers, pastors, and Susday-school teachers. 


While it does not aim to take the place of the Doctor's work entitled “Select 
Notes,” it will be of decided advantage to teachers and students of lessons for 
1898. 


The Colonial Monographs 


This series is unique in its production and rich in its conception. The 
volumes now ready are sketches of ¢he most interesting, important, and 
decisive events which led to the foundation of the American Republic. 
They are quaintly illustrated with very rich and novel sketches by Bianche 
McManus, and are uniformly bound in a novel style of cloth, silvered top, 
and printed on a handsome, special-made, ragged-edge paper. Each of 
the volumes will contain at least eighty illustrations, and the series now 
comprises : 


The Voyage of the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ 
How the Du‘ch Came to Manhattan 


The Quaker Colony 
Each small quarto, cloth, decorative side stamp in ink and silver, uncut 
WN as. ovens cake can ct ux punscthe bunds dbaneeades dead innseunceuaseraes $1.3 


Same, special Holiday edition, richly bound, boxed..............eeseeeeees 


Daily Souvenirs ° 


An Olio of Treasure Thoughts, compiled and originated by Rose Porter. 


This is a year-book made up of quotations for every day, each of which is 
accompanied by space for inserting original notes of personal choice or special 
selections that the owner may wish to retain. It can be used as a regular 
diary for any year, or as a blank manuscript for a collector or author desirous 
of having a model to follow. 
16mo, cloth, stamped in gold and COlors...........0.sceseeeceescccesveecees $1.00 
Same, special Holiday edition, richly stamped..................... vesisnete 


Shakespeare’s Men and Women 


Contains selections from the Great Dramatist, and his happiest references 
to men and women of fame. This is an every-day book of poems, sonnets 
and tit bits compiled by Rose Porter. 


Printed in a novel, dainty type, on a rich paper, handsomely bound in 
aspecial cloth, and stamped after a design by Blanche McManus. 
Tall 16mo, cloth, gilt top, with Shakespeare's crest in red and gold........$1.25 
Special gift edition, in vellum cloth, gilt top, unent edges......... 1.73 





70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


A Charm of Birds 


Being an arrangement of selections from the greatest poets, referring to 

our feathered frends, made by Rose Porter. 

A dainty, novel and unique collection, handsomely printed and very beau 
tifully bound. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, richly decorated cover in gold and colors.......... 


Childhood’s Songs of Long Ago 
By Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. With twenty full page illustrations and pic- 
torial cover designed by Blanche McManus. 

This includes gems selected from the famous “Divine and Moral Songs of 
Isaac Watts,” that has always been considered a famous book and beea very 
widely known. The plates reproduce the old-fashioned figures and costumes, 
and are quaint in their conception. 

It is very handsomely bound in a rich cloth, with a particularly attrac 
tive cover, and published at... .. 0.6.6.6... ccc ee weeeenes 


$1.3 


A Mince Pie Dream 


and Other Poems, forming a collection of children’s verses. 

Elton. 

This series of original poems is suited to the sapabilities of little ones, and 
exhibits a fund of humor and entertainment seldom to be found in any book, 
It-is beautifully illustrated with eight full page plates, printed in the novel 
style of French flat colors, designed by Blanche McManus. 
Quarto, cloth, with pictorial cover in colors 


By Emily D. 


$1.8 


Brokenburne—By Virginia Frazer Boyle. 


Will prove one of the leading Holiday gift books of 1807, 

It is a delightful, pathetic, true-to-nature tale, in the language of an old- 
time Auntie, depicting the Southern loyalty ; bringing out the fervent love of 
the young people, their devotion to and honorable regard for their parents, 
and the feeling for master and mistress of the old-time slave 

The book is very richly bound in a special cloth, and elaborately stamped 
in rich colors and gold after designs by Walter Greenough. 

It is printed at the famous De Vinne Press, on a paper specially made 
for it, and published in small quarto. Cloth......... . SIM 


Beautiful Women of the Poets 

A wealth of literary material, gathered from English and American Poets 

by Beatrice Sturges. 

This collection contains the poetical cems devoted to women of beauty 
who have been eulogized, and is an idea never before accomplished, although 
in popular demand. 

Richly printed on a handsome special paper, in an antique type, and bound 
in a cover specially designed that includes stamping in gold and colors. 

Tall 16mo, extra cloth, with frontispiece in color, gilt top, uncut edges... $1.25 
Special Holiday edition, richly bound. ... 66... 5.6.5 ee ee renee nee eee e eens 1.75 


Flying Leaves 
A collection of humorous drawings by famous German artists of to-day, 
with accompanying text in amusing and appropriate vein. 

This is a collection from the unique and widely known German weekly, 
Fliegende Blatter, and the laughter-provoking jokes accompanying the illus 
trations have been translated into the timely humor of the present society 
and club life. 

Oblong octavo, with very appropriate cover in colors, designed by Frank 
M. Gregory... ..ccccees ceeecescceencecees - 


When Love Laughs 


A collection of society verses by Tom Hall, author of ‘When Hearts are 

Tramps,” ete. 

This little collection of verses is very daintily printed in an old fashioned 
type, on hand made paper. with an exquisite series of illustrations and border 
desi-rns, and illuminated title-page by the artist Frank M. Gregory. Bound in 
a novel and attractive style, and will make one of the gems of the coming 
holiday season. 

The regular edition will be published in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges...... 
And a limited edition, very sumptuously gotten up, printed on Japan 
paper, richly bound, liniited to 100 copies, signed by the author, at, 


Any of the above items will be sent postpaid by the publishers om receipt of price; or can be secured from the loca, booksellers throughout the 


country, 


Their Illustrated Holiday Catalogue wil! be sent pestpaid to amy applicant, 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Queen’s Hounds, and Stag-Hunting Recollections. 


By Lord RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Backhounds, 1892-95. With Introductory Chapter 
on the Hereditary Mastership by E. BURROWS. With 25 Plates and 37 Lllastrations in 
the text, iocluding Reproductions from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen, at Wiadsor Castle and Cumberland Lodgs, Original Drawings by G. D GILES, 
and from Prints and Photographs. Large 8vo, pp xvi.-315, buckram, gilt top, $8 00. 


BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. WELLINGTON, 

x ta His Comrades and Contemporaries. 
Edited by H. F. WILSON. M. A. A set of By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author 

volumes illustrating the growth and expan- of ‘The British Army.” ‘The Queen’s 

sion of the Queen's Empire, as shown in the Shilling.” ete., etc. With 23 Portraits, 13 


lives of the soldiers and governors who have| %eing in Photogravure, besides numerous 
3 f Lias Drawings and Maps of Spain and Bel- 
played the chief parts. ach volume will gium Large imperial 16n0, cloth extra, 


contain the best portrait obtainable of its gilt top, $4 00. 


subject and a map showing his special coatri- 
butions to the Imperial Ed:fice. MASTERS OF MEDICINE 
A New Series of Monographs Edited by 


ERNEST HARTI, DC.L, Editor of the 
1, SIR WALTER RALEIGH: the British Do- ‘British Medical Journal.” Each with Pho 


minion of the West. togravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


By MARTIN A S HUME. Crown 8vo $1.25. 
1. JOHN HUNTER: Man of Science and Sur- 


With portrait and two map2, 450 pages. geon. By STEPHEN PAGET, with In. 
$1 50. (Ready. troduction by SIR JAMES PAGED. 
Ready 


2. SIR THOMAS MAITLAND: the Masters | 5) wit ttiaAm HARVEY. By D'ARCY 
of the Mediterranean. POWER. FS A, F R.C.S., Eog.. Surgeon 
By WALTER FREWEN LORD. to the Victoria Hospital for Children, 
[Io the Press. Chelsea, Ready. 
*,* A prospectus of either of the above series will 
be maited to any address upon request. 





*,* Other volumes in preparation. 


RACING AND CHASING; A COLLECTION OF SPORTING STORIES. 


By ALFRED E. T. Warson. Editor of the ‘‘ Badminton Magazioe.” With numerous IlIlustra- 
tions by G. H. JALLAND. CHARLES E, Brock, H. M. Brock, HARINGTON BIRD, and G. D. 
GiLEs. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


BOOK-LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With nearly 100 [tlustrations by T. H. RoBrnson, and a photogravure 
frontispiece Portrait of Laurence Sterne. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


LONGMANS,GREEN, &CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York, 


jive, THE LIVING AGE 

















, On 
Q “ip 4 q : FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 

ig vail "s Se ese CC Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 

qt RT % = | Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature ; 

¢& ACh ex ss) Falso TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, Italian 

e % 2» and other Continental sources; also, Readings from American 

A $ a | Magazines and from New Books. 


y 4. / > ay Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and transla- 
Jy nahi ' , 
A nae tions from the best writers will appear during the year. 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE ‘AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 

66 99 From the French of )} THE LIVING AGE will publish Seri- 
WITH ALL HER HEART. 1M. RENE BAZIN. § ally, beginning with de Nov. 6th 

issue, a TRANSLATION, made expressly for it, of the above novel, which in its recent presentation 


in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, aroused the greatest interest bothin France and England. Its lit- 
erary and ethical qualities are so unusual that Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 


it as ‘‘An Epoch-Making Story.”’ Published Weekly $6.00 a Year. Single Copies 15 cents. 
FREE. New Subscribers for 1898 receive the eight numbers of 1897, containing first instalments of 
“With All Her Heart.” Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Bend 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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“AllsRight With 
he World” 


CHARLES B. NEWCOMB 











, Seas, ae 


A volume of earnest, thoughtful essays, 
devoted to the interpretation of the inner life 
of man, the power of thought in the cause 
and cure of disease, and the inculcation of 
the optimistic philosophy of daily life known as 
‘‘ The New Thought.” 





45 Chapters, cloth, gilt top. $1.50, postpaid 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Blagden St., Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. 
Constable Ko(Co, 


Mens Furnishings 


Neckwear, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Mufflers, Shirts, Pajamas, 
Bath Wraps, Smoking Jackets, 
Umbrellas, Gloves. 


Droadovoy K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Rare Books 


Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, Lever, 
Ainsworth, etc., etc., in the finest 
condition and in the first edition. 


S: laid Sets. 


Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, etc , elc., in fine bindings at lowest 
prices. 











Discounts on modern books. 


Clearance prices on everything. 





George H. Richmond & Co. 


12 EAST 15TH STREET, 
Near Tiffany's. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


The Standard Masterpieces 
of Engraving and Etching, 
‘both old and modern. 


In preparation: A priced Catalogue of the 
Best Portraits of Eminent Persons. This 
catalogue will be sent by mail on application. 





FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 East 16th Street, New York. 


Old and Rare Books. 


FIRST EDITIONS, ete., etc., FOR SALE, AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF. PART 2, with 
Seventy one Reproductions of Plates, Title-pages, etc., 
etc. Works relating to the Civil War and Crom- 
well, Coaching, Cookery, Costume, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Freemasonry, Gardening. Books chiefly first 
editions, by Charles Cotton, Abraham Cowley, 
William Cowper, Daniel Defoe, Charles Dickens, 
Dr. John Donne, Michael Drayton, John Dryden, 
Thomas Durfey, John Evelyn, Henry Fielding. 
FIRST EDITIONS of books illustrated by George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and Harry 
Furniss, and a large rappel of — Facetie. 
Part 2. Svo, 74 pages, post free. 

PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 tiAYMARKET, 

_ LONDON, Ss. W. 


French and German 


BOOKS 
The Latest French and German Books 


Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in Stock, 
Write for New List of Late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
[Established 1848. ] 
MEYER’S Historisch - Geographischer 
Kalendar for 1898, $1.00. 
“This calendar is too to a _ SeeeNeR by 
peeling from the pad.’’"—[N. Y. Nat 
A special edition. neatly bound 3 “cloth. is now 
ready, Fg the necessity of tearing the leaves 
from pad, while the handsomely illustrated 
poe still serves as a diary. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
wherever announced, genet at largest discounts, 
even on some lines of ‘‘net’’ books. 

Subscriptions for all Periodicals at lowest prices, 


BOOKS 
AT 














When cslling, please ask for 
. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, 
address Mr. Grant. 
Before ay ing books write for 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS ) cncmicss. 48 sossctment of 


books at reduced prices, sent for 1C-cent stamp.* 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St., . . . New York. 


_ Mention this advertisement and re reive a discount. — 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz'’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek an tin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as Soon as issued. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
IN SCHOOL. In Three Parts. 


By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 1 6th St. 
Natural Method on a New Plan, with thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar 


FRENCH BOOKS” 38s" 


Complete Catalogue on application 











~ London Weekly Circular of Rare, Choice, and 
Curious English Books from well-known libra- 
ries sold in London this season. Sent gratis on ap- 
plication by H. W. Hagemann, 160 Ave .N. Y. 


OVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
J Wecean usually supply any wanted on short no 
tice. Correspondence invited. es F Street. 
W. H. LowpDERMILK & Co., Washington, D. C, 











SCRIBNER’S NEW JUVENILES. 





MRS. BURNETT'S FAMOUS 
STORIES. 

An entirely new edition of Mrs. BURNE. T's fa- 
mous juveniles from new plates, with a'l the 
original illustrations by eginald B. Burch. 
Bound in beautiful new cloth binding designed 
Reginald B. Birch. 5 volumes, 1zmo. Lach $1.25 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 
Piccino and Other Child Stories 
Giovanni and the Other 
Sara Crewe and Little Saint Elizabeth, 
THREE NEW HENTY VOLUMES 
By G. A, Henty. Each Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
With Frederick oe Great. A Tale of the 
Seven Years’ Wa 
A March on Rendon. 
Tyler’s Rising. 
With Moore at Corunna, 
Peninsular War. 


WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 
Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. 


A Story of Wat 
A Story of the 


A Tale of Texas. By KinK Munroe. Illustrated 
by Victor Perard. (Completing the WAite Con- 
qgueror Series) 12M0, $1.25. 


PREVIOUS VOU UMS. Each 12mo, $1.25. 
The White Conquerors 
At War with Pontiac 
Through Swamp and Glade 

The complete set, 4 vols., in a box, $5.00. 


THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 


Verses from “A Child’s Garden,” by RoBERT 
Louis STEVENSON, with music by various com- 
osers. (A companion volume to the * Field- 
e Koven Song Book” published last year.) 
Large 5vo, $2.00. 

A handsome volume containing twenty of Stevenson's 


most lyrical songs, set to music by such composers as 
Reginald de Koven, Dr. C. Villiers Stantord, W. W. Gi 
christ, Homer N. Bartlett, C. B. Hawley, Arthur Foote 


and C. W. Chadwick, 
LAST CRUISE OF THE 
MOHAWK 


By W. J. HENDERSON. Illustrated by Harry C, 
dwards. 12mo, $1.25. 

A stirring tale of adv enture during the Civil War, cul- 
minating in Farragut’s great fight in Mobile Bay 


KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE 


By WILLIAM HENRY_ Frost. Illustrated and 
with a cover by S. R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.5 
In this volume,—a suc cessor Dot a sequel to * The ¢ Sourt 
of King Artbur,""— Mr. Frost retells in his characteristic 
ally happy way many of the old stories of Arthur's 
Knights, chiefly those which relate to the quest of the 
mvatic Grail 





WILL SHAKESPEARE'S LITTLE 
LAD 


By ImMoceN CLARK. With illustrations and 
cover design by R. B, Birch, 1amo, $1.50, 
“It is written with ao gentle and joving « hand that it 
has the charm of novelty added to its other charms.”— 
SaTURDay EVENING GagKTTE. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS 
John Paul Jones, Richard Dale, Wilham Bain- 
bridge, Richard Somers, Edward Preble, Thomas 
Truxton, Stephen Decatur, James Lawrence, 
Isaac Huil, O. H. Perry, Charles Stewart, Thom- 
as Macdonough. By Mouiy ELLior SEAWELL, 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


LULLABY LAND 
“Songs of Childhood” by Evcens 
lected and with an introduction by Kenneth 
Grahame. Illustrated by Charles Robinson 
12mo0, $1.50. (Uniform with Mevensen’s “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses.”’) 


THE KING OF THE BRONCOS 
and other Tales of New Mexico. By CHARLES 
*. Lumus. Illustrated, 1amo, $1.25. 


“Ot exceeding interest and replete wite « certain wiki 
and original favor.—N. Y. Tings. 


LORDS OF THE WORLD 


Freip, Se 


A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By 
ALFRED J.CuHurcH. With 12 fulkp age illustra 
tions by Ralph Peacock. tr2mo, $1.s< 
In his own special fleld the author has tew pivale He 

has a capacity for JUAAINE ahtiquity assume reality to 

children which is fascinating in the extre: 
BORDER WARS OF NEW 
ENGLAND 
By Samvrt ADAMS Drake, Illustrated, $1.50. 


t willenrich and adorn the library of every American 
who is so fortunate or so judicious as to place it on his 
shelves.” —BosTUN ADVERTISAR 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON 


A Story of Queen Elizabeth's Time. By Ropgrt 


LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 1ame, $1.40, 

“Mr. Leighton as a writer for boys needs no praise, as 
his books place him in the ffent rank.’—Naw Yor«x 
OBSERVER, 


ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND 
By Evitn Kine Hap. With 8 colored plates 
and 72 other illustrations by Alice B, Woodward. 
Square Svo, $2.00 oo. 
A fascinating volume of fairy tales which will sarely 
take a high place among this season s “juveniles 


THE NAVAL CADET 
A Story of Adventure on Land and Sea. Ry Gor- 


DON STARLES. With 6 full-page illustrations by 
William Rainey, R.1. Crown vo, $1.25. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Our 19tb ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE — 1897-98 — of 
Books specially selected for 
their adaptability to the 
uses of the season, includ. 
ing elegant specimens of the 


SENT 
FREE 


best work of Tout, ZAEHNSDORF, RIVIERE, and | 


other famous London binders, as well as THE 
CHOICEST New Books OF THE YEAR. Ag all 
of these are offered at from 25 to 50 Per CENT. 
Repwuction from regular prices, and Satis- 
FACTION IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, it will 
pay you to send your address on a postal card 
and receive a copy before making your holi- 


day purcbases. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 


30 Washington St., Opp. * Old | South” Cuarch. 


Ready Early This Month. 


Catalogue of Autograph Letters and Histo- 
rical Documents, with a few Book Plates. 
Also, just issued, Catalozue of First Ecitions. 
Americana, Old Newspapers and Almanacs, 
ete., etc., mailed free on application to 


J. W CADBY, Bookseller, 
131 Eagle Street, = - = ALBANY, N. Y. 


| AGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTO- 
d ry. A cnt in numbers; clean, ‘qoused $75. 
A S. CLark, 174 Pulton Street, New York. 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10 TH ST, 
. N.Y. Dea erin Magazines and other Pertodi 








cals, Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
ete. 4 vols., Svo, gilt top, 8&8 00 nef. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
ptice for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 

“A biography of almost world wide importance. 


; It will be a standard work of reference ™ 
Charle ston News and Courier 


“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work."’—Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is. for the anti slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.""— Atlantic Monthly. 


‘A masterpiece of m dern historical biography 

. To eall the work a mine of information would 
be to convey a false impression; it is rather a well- 
arranged library in which attendant hands are al- 
Way’ present to point the way to the exact thing 
wanted Finally, the work, while as in- 
structive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’"— Boston Advertiser. 





¢,* For sale by bo ksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND New YORK. 











COPELAND AND DAY 
FREE TO SERVE. 


A talé of Colonial New York. By E. RAYNER Cloth octavo $1.50 


CLINTON KOSS says: “The proof of a long book fs in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never once obtrudes her personality. . . . The life of 
the actors is cleverly real. It’s a notable book, so much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ claim of that book be true, this novel is greater. It is cer- 
tainly one of the American novels of the year. Dutch America bas had no better presentation than E. RAYNER’S in FREE TO SERVE.” 


MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON gays: “ It is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. It combines thrilling story with th 
admirable character drawing, a combination one seems Kidous to find in these days.” - ee ails enianiereneit mua 


“** Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’ "—Rochester Post Express. 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “The book is not the work of a novice: it is fascinating, strong, and of the highest moral tone. . . . The characters are finely 
Gctineneed. ~ verted nnd sapidt y shifting scenes are pictured with the skill of an artist, and the pure moral tone {s carried through the whole like a golden thread. We 
‘ 2 ri »00k.”’ 


si > Goes 4 me od and Sations of on New Tork weet Se Mitchell's "Hugh Wynne’ did for Philadelphia. . . . There is plenty of action in the transition, 
rom chapter chapter, some strongly drawn character-etching and an intense vein of human interest. Few will pick up the tal t feel h. 
style and the subtle fascination of its subject matter.”—Pnriladelphia Call}. g ahaa eT ee 


“The book is praiseworthy for its wholesome interest.”—Buffalo Express. 
“Here is a work that can but leave a strong impression upon any into whose hands it shall come.” —Boston Courter, 
“One of the very best stories of the colonial period yet written.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


HARVARD EPISODES 


By CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU, ’95 Cloth octavo $1.25 Second edition in Press 


In this book Mr. Flandrau has departed widely from the usual college story. He has, in a series of short, vivid sketches, drawn the modern “ Harvard Man” as he 
is, not as he has been or as he ought to be, but truthfully as he is. The book does not, naturally, detail all sides of the present complex Harvard life: but for the side 
which it does treat, the typical prosperous, happy side, it does the best thing—tells the truth, and tells it in a most delightfal fashion. We feel sure that so accurate a 
picture of modern college life has not yet been drawn, and that all coltege men wiil appreciate this and heartily welcome the book. 


VICTORY A Book of Poems SHADOWS A Book of Poems 


By HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL $1.25 By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE $1.00 


ONE WAY TO THE WOODS SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE 


EV SEN STEIN 75 
By Aue No. VII Ain re Sines No. IV English Love Sonnet Series 
5: Hand-made Paper $2.50 


OUT OF THE SILENCE LA SANTA YERBA 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY $1 00 A Book of Verse in praise of Tobacco aud Smoking 
For Mr. Cheney’s new book it is safe to predict the same wel- | By W. L. SHOEMAKER 12mo, leather back aud marbled paper 
come that greeted his earlier volumes, sides 18th century style $1.00 


The Nation. [Vol. 65, No. 1693 








DUKE CARL OF ROSENMOLD 


By WALTER PATER Second in the series of Imaginary Portraits so successfully commenced with ‘‘ The Child in the House” Printed on 
hand-made paper $1.00 


MIDDLEWAY MEMORIAL DAY 


New England Sketches and Other Poems 
By KATE WHITING PATCH By RICHARD BURTON Octavo $1 25 
Cloth octavo $1.25 Author of ‘‘Dumb in June” Number I of Oaten Stop Series 


VIVETTE 


Or the Memoirs of the Romance Association By GELETT BURGESS Cloth octavo $1.25 


Setting forth the diverting adventures of one Richard Redforth in the very pleasant City of Millamours: how he took service in the Association: how he met and 
wooed the gay Vivette; how they sped their Honeymoon and played the Town: how they spread a mad Banquet: of them that came thereto, and the Tales they told: of 
the Exploits of the principal Characters, a1d especially of the Disappearance of Vivette. With maps, cover, and ornaments by the author. 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC By ISABEL WHITELY Cloth octavo $1.50 Second Edition 


“Of its kind, ‘ The Falcon of Langéac ’ is one of the strongest of a year of bucks.”—Boston Courter. 


“Some of the best romantic works of to-day are from the pens of those writers who po, to the distant past for their inspiration and ideas. Of this class of writers. 
they are the most successful when historical knowledge enables them to teil a simple tale in which human nature throbs strongly. and not pedantically, amid the gla- 
mour of by-gone days, when faith was strong and life was painted in more glowing tales than it can be to-day. Such a story is ‘The Falcon of Langéac.’ It is more 
idyllic and sweet in character than a Hope tale. . . . Thespiritof the Middle Ages has rarely been better reflected in astory by a modern author.— Worcester Daily 


Spy. 


PATRINS A Volume of Essays By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY Cloth octavo $1.25 Second Edition 


A number of short essays of a speculative and whimsical character on disconnected ion. An extract from the dedication (to Mr. Bliss Carman) explains the 
curious title “A patrin, according to George Borrow, in ‘ Romano Lavo-Lil,’ is ‘aGypsy trall—handfuls of leaves or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road, to denote to 
those behind the way which they have taken.’ ” 

The “ Literary World” says. “‘ Patrins’ is full of charm for the man or woman who knows how to read. as Miss Guiney says, ‘ by instinct and favor, for wanton 
ness, for private adventure’s sake; and incidental protit be hanged, drawn, and quartered!’ . . . We should like to quote many of Miss Guiney’s clever sayings, but it 
is a pity to tear them from their settings. We leave them for her readers to enjoy with the pleasure of private discovery.” 


_ 69 CORNHILL BOSTON 











